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ponable ever built! 


THE NEW ROYAL PORTABLE 


Twice as much quick 
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z F \~ magic in setting margins 
{ The new Royal has both 
a right and left “Magic™ 
Ki Margins! Position, press. 
margin set! As easy as 
turning on a light switch! 





Your fingers get away like a rabbit with 
the new Speed-King Keyboard and high 
speed key action. Office typewriter speci- 
fications. Finger-Flow Keys of non-glare 
plastic. Truly, this is the world’s fastest 
portable! 






It’s easier than rolling 
off a log to use the new 
Finger Comfort Carriage 
Controls. An added paper 
~ support. And “Touch 
“Se; Control.” 


It‘s a big, husky type- 
writer! New features in- 
clude larger cylinder 
knobs—big enough to get 
hold of without fumbling! ad 
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ROYAL-World’s 





PORTABLE TYPEWRITER! 


There’s a new Rapid Ribbon Changer. 
You can change the ribbon blindfolded. 
Another “big-machine” feature! 


Plus Picture Window writing line visibil- 
ity, new Paper Lock Scale for speedy cen- 
tering and tab arrangements. Long writing 
line—a full 9 inches. New Triple Spacing 
as on office typewriters. Revolutionary 
new Contour Case. Extremely smart-look- 


ing—vet the most rugged case available! 


No. 1 Portable 


Truly the standard typewriter in portable 
size! Ask your dealer about terms! 


“Magic” and “‘Touch-Control” are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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Going steady with this smooth scale? 


Webster's MultiKopy Micrometric Carbon Paper 


is popular with students everywhere. 


It’s famous for its exclusive numbered scale that 
indicates proper spacing at a glance. Eliminates re- 
typing for spacing errors. Makes typing easier . 
neater ... and faster. By using the white-edged scale 
to remove the carbon paper, you keep your copies free 


from smudges. 


What's more, MultiKopy Micrometric is tops with 
schools and business offices throughout the country. 
That's another reason why you should get acquainted 
Micrometric 


with Webster's before you are 


graduated. 

You'll find this long-lasting carbon paper at your 
neighborhood stationery store. Remember it costs no 
more than other high-quality sheets but is packed 
with extra value. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


17 Amherst Street, Cambridge 42, Mass. 
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HE PACKAGES do look nice, and 
she feels pleased with the selection 
she made of gifts for the boss to 
send to his business friends. That’s what 
is making our Cover Girl smile as she 
nears the end of her Santa Claus duties, 
She started the job way back in No- 
vember (a picture story of her activities 
is presented along towards the middle of 
this issue )—began about the time the Toy 
Fair ushered in the Christmas festivities 
at Macy’s. You may have read about the 
gay children’s party that opens that toy 
display each year, and perhaps you have 
seen pictures of the Thanksgiving Parade 
that brings Santa Claus to town. You'll 
find scenes this parade in the 
montage accompanying our lead article 
this month. And from “Christmas at 
Macy’s” you will learn a little of what 
it is like to be secretary to the Public 
Relations Manager of the world’s biggest 
department store. 


from 


FROM AND TO 


THE EDITOR 





Dear Eprtror: In the article, “I Am 
Secretary to the Director of the Census,” 
the figure 150 million was given as the 
new population total for the United 
States, as of April. That’s about 15 million 
more than in 1940. What's our present 
rate of growth?—ROBERT MCGILL, KNOX- 
VILLE. 


The Census Bureau estimates our 
growth at about 100,000 a month. 


Simplified 


Dear Eprror: In trying to analyze the 
Simplified plates in your first issue of 
Topay’s SecreTARY—and I think the new 
magazine is magnificent~-I spotted very 
few outlines that seemed different. Have 
studies been made that show the per- 
centage of outlines that are different?— 
GEORGE R. HAWKINS, SALT LAKE CITY. 


Several studies have been made, but 
the percentage is determined by the num- 
ber of words you study. Of the 5,000 most 
frequently used business words, the per- 
centage of change is a shade under 10 
per cent. If you were to take 5,000 words 
of running dictation of any one business- 
man, the percentage would be even less. 
This is because most of the changes affect 


‘. 


~~ 


the unusual words—writing them out— } 


and few businessmen use more than 4 
choice handful of unusual words they like. 


Dear Eprror: I heard a group of short- 
hand teachers talking about Gregg Sim- 
plified and got the impression that the 
changes were tremendous. When I read 
GS plates, however, I didn’t see any “tre- 
mendous” changes. Why were the teach- 
ers so excitedP—FRANCES ELKINS, LOS AN- 
GELES. 


Teachers are more concerned about the 
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GS material than are others because the 
system changes were only half the new 





development. The other half consisted of | 


new teaching tools: The new Manuals, 
unlike the old ones, are completely lesson 
planned, for example. A new approach 
for the beginning lessons is given, too. 


Box Score: In the Classroom 


Dear Eprror: . and you may be 
interested in knowing that some of last 
vear's graduates have inquired concerning 


the possibility of continuing their sub- 
scriptions. — KATHRYN STYERS, INDIANA | 


BUSINESS COLLEGE, ANDERSON, INDIANA. 


Scoop them in, Miss Styers. Your school 
can take the subscriptions at full price 
but send us only the school rate, provided 
you send the order to us on school sta- 
tionery and give us the subscribers’ com- 
plete addresses and the names of the 
firms for which they work. 


Dear Eprror: The material in Topay’s 
SECRETARY is grand. I am glad to see so 
much attention given to presenting articles 


in Simplified. My students and I are | 


sorry, however, about the size of the 
magazine. The smaller dimensions of the 
dear old Gregg Writer were a great con- 
venience!—MRS. EDWARD L. KOKES, HIGH 
SCHOOL, ORD, NEBRASKA. 


Box Score: Outside Classroom 


Dear Eprror: . . . was delighted with 
the new magazine, received today. I like 
the new size and the smart-looking cover. 


The contents are interesting and well 


worth reading.—EDNA ANGSTMANN, CHI- | 


CAGO. 


Dear Eprror: Just back from my vaca- 


tion, to find a copy of Topay’s SECRETARY 


on my desk. Congratulations on an excel- 
lent job. This is certainly a vast improve- 
ment over the old Gregg Writer!—BiL.L 


BS 
ALLERTON, UNDERWOOD CORPORATION, 
NEW YORK. 


Dear Eprror: I just love the new form 
and name of the magazine. The articles 
are all so helpful! I really needed that 
article on rhythmic typing and “Your 
Hand Is Already Fast Enough.”—nnps. c. c. 
FREENY, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA. 


NEW PRODUCTS 





Neat and Quick 


gus MAILER. What secretary hasn't 
licked stamps and envelopes in a rush 
to make the last mail for the day? Most 
of us seem to find ourselves doing it from 
time to time. And until the people who 
make glue come up with a more pleas- 
antly flavored variety, it will always be 
a nasty job. 

The Jiffy Mailer makes this last-minute 
glue-wetting operation easy and pleasant 
and quick. (Continued on page 194) 
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90% of Fountain Pen troubles* are due to Air- 
thickened Ink—say Fountain Pen Authorities 





STARTS your pen instantly—even after pro- 
longed exposure to the air 


VIVID COLOR—easy to read—clean-cut lines 


— no feathering 


No more Penny-Wise Pen-Foolish 
Ink Buying. 

Don’t accept 2 to 5 times as 
much ink as you need or can keep 
fresh. 

Here’s ink that stays so fresh it 
starts your pen instantly, due toa 
remarkable new ink container that 
holds just the amount you can keep 
fresh—Sanford’s 100,000-Word 
Peri* Bottle. Maintains fountain 
pens at peak performance by sup- 


plying always fresh ink—not ink 
that may clog, even ruin your pen 
because dangerously thickened 
from frequent exposure to the air. 
In 9 out of 10 cases, fountain pen 
troubles* are caused not by defects 
but by stale, air-thickened ink. 
Throw away old air-thickened ink, 
and get Sanford’s 100,000-Word 
Bottle today. 


Get it at any store handling ink. 


% Exclusive of breakage 


| New 100,000-word Bottle 
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CUNTAIN PEN | 


All the Ink you can keep fresh 





ASK FOR 








Pores Fountain Pen Ink 


IN THE 100,000-WORD BOTTLE 
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| SANFORD INK COMPANY —Home Office: Bellwood, Illinois —New York Office: 500 Fifth Ave. 
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New York 18, 330 West 42 Street San Francisco 4, 68 Post Street 
Chicago 6, 111 No. Canal Street Dallas 1, 2210 Pacific Avenue 
Please send 
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[_] Gregg Official Fountain Pen @ $4.25 
[[] HUTCHINSO \: Standard Handbook for Secretaries $2.80 | 
[-] CARNEY: Etiquette in Business $3.25 | 
[_] NEWTON: How to Improve Your Personality $2.50 : 
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at MACY’S 


Is only one of the peak 
seasons at the world’s 
largestd epartment store 


by Phoebe H. Bickerton 


A’ MACY’s,” Miss Cacace said, “next year’s 
Christmas begins as soon as this year’s Christmas 
is over.’ | had asked what Christmas means to a 
secretary in a department store and I was sure that 
Kay Cacace would have the answer if anyone did. 

Casey, as everyone calls her, is secretary to Mr. 
Herbert M. Golden, the Public Relations Manager at 
Macys. A slim-figured, green-eyed brunette wearing 
a well-tailored gray suit, Casey was the perfect picture 
of a competent, poised secretary. 

“Sounds like Christmas all the time,” I said. We 
were seated at her desk in the main office of the Ad- 
vertising Department on the thirteenth floor. 

“It does, doesn’t it? But since our department han- 
dles all special events, publicity, and public relations, 
we do have a few other things to think about. There 
are certain peak times devoted exclusively to Christ- 
mas affairs, but Christmas all year just means that we 
never stop planning.” 
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“WHO! BEARS THE BRUNT of the Christmas rush—aside 
from the salespeople?” I asked. “Your department, 
another department, the executives, the secretaries?” 

“It depends altogether on the department and on the 
time of year,” Casey replied. “We all bear some of it. 
About the time our department feels it can relax a bit, 
Merchandising, Advertising, and Management begin 
spinning like tops. Early in December all the tempo- 
rary employees and the enormous customer contact 
bring on a lot of extra work. You know, sometimes 
crowds number 150,000 a day. As for extra employees, 
Macy's adds 10,000 over the holidays; this means 21,- 
(00 in all. The secretaries in the departments I've men- 
tioned have tremendous amounts of extra paperwork 
at this time, along with brow wiping and aspirin 
carrying, among other things. 

“In our department the big push starts before the 
Thanksgiving Day Parade. That's when we really 
work. First there’s the planning, then having all the 
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Christmas at Macy’s, sparked by the Santa Claus Parade, means WORK for the publicity department. Kay Cacace’s 
file cabinet has folders marked Santa Claus Suits, Store Decorations, Window Decorations, Parade Bands, Parade 
Floats, Parade Clowns, and so on. Her “Christmas” rush comes months ahead of the holiday rush for the sales force. 


floats made, all the costumes picked, the right per- 
sonnel chosen to man the floats, plenty of streamers 
on hand, and the ballons, of course. What would the 
Parade be without those balloons? That part is hectic, 
but it’s just the beginning. All the news features have 
to be contacted—radio, newspaper, television—and 
sometimes a magazine wants to run a story. Our 
slogans have to be worked out carefully. We're in a 
whirl, believe me.” 


Casey told me all this quickly between phone 
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calls. It seemed to me it was busy enough now. 

“Then, in November,” she continued, “we run a 
special event that is really the opening of the whole 
Christmas operation. It’s called the Toy Preview and 
it’s very important that we do it well, so that means 
were ‘all out’ again. The actual Preview begins one 
evening from six to eight with a press review to which 
professional children of radio and television are invit- 
ed. Again, the preliminary work consists of contacting 


all the news features, getting the children lined up, 
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and having everything planned so that the program 
will go without a hitch. 

“We're also in charge of Operation Santa Claus— 
costumes, actors, and so forth—and many displays are 
handled by our department.” 

“I don’t see how you find time to get it in,” I sighed. 

“Oh, I get it in! I have no set routine—can’t, of 
course, with such a variety of things to do. My day’s 
from 9 to 6, a five-day week, though I sometimes work 
Saturdays and some overtime, particularly when the 
Parade and Toy Preview are coming up. I'm busy, too, 
whenever a buyer who wants to promote his own mer- 
chandise decides to have a singer come in and sign 
phonograph records—or when the book department 
decides to have an author autograph the copies of his 
book on sale at the moment. We always have an extra 
spurt for special events. Not so long ago we had a 
Fabric Fair, and from time to time there are Food 
Festivals.” 


CasEY KEPT ANSWERING PHONES and clipping news 
items as she talked to me. 

“Never a dull moment,” she told me as she looked 
at her watch. “Mr. Golden has an appointment at 10 
with the head of one of the biggest department stores 
in Japan. He wants to see how a big American store 
works.” 

So many important people come to Macy's that they 
have become a commonplace to Casey. She meets 
them all, and so does her assistant, Miss Phyllis Sarno. 

“Faye Emerson, Anne Jeffries, Buddy Rogers, Robert 
Q. Lewis, and Wendy Barrie are just a few of the ce- 
lebrities we have met, and—with hardly any exceptions 
—we've found them friendly and simple. Such special 
guests sometimes come straight to the office, sometimes 
they are greeted at the front of the store. Then a 
private elevator is waiting, which protects them from 
any possible annoyance from the crowds. At the 
Thanksgiving Day Parade, we show them to designated 
places. We make the necessary arrangements for every- 
thing, usually with their agents.” 

Casey broke off as the Japanese visitor was an- 
nounced. She left to conduct him to Mr. Golden. 

“Mr. Golden’s duties are unusually varied,” she re- 
marked when she got back. “Customers and others who 
have ideas about the manufacture of an article, or who 
have thought up a new advertising slogan, or who 
have any other ideas to present, all come to him. 

“The department takes care of every form of re- 
quest,” she told me, “or any complaint not directly 
concerned with merchandise. Once we had to handle 
the complaint of a lady who was furious because her 
dog could not ride in Macy’s elevators. We also 
handle all newspaper releases—stories of changes in 
important personnel—and when Macy’s declares a 
dividend, enough space in the financial pages must be 
assured.” 


“Now TELL ME,” I said, “what do you do in an ordi- 
nary day, if there is such a thing for you?” 
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No matter how important a job she’s getting out, the phone 
is constantly interrupting Casey. But she keeps her smile! 





She calls Phyllis back from the files, and a quick check 
through the current mail gives her the answer this time. 
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Mr. Golden has stepped out, so Casey makes an appointment 
for him and jots it down at once on his daily diary pad. 
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“I do have one occasionally,” Casey replied. “I 
answer inquiries, write reports, do research, arrange 
appointments. There’s always detail and the impor- 
tant letters that Mr. Golden dictates.” 

“Seems like a full day.” 

“Oh, often there's much more I try to squeeze into 
my ‘ordinary days. I once addressed the cards an- 
nouncing a new arrival in the Golden family. I buy 
the Golden theater tickets. 
Golden shopping.” 

“What about your own shopping—your Christmas 


I do odds and ends of 


shopping?” 

“Well,” Casey said with a laugh, “I do it in the lunch 
hour mostly. And some of it during our fifteen-minute 
rest period. Employees have F. D. A. for females and 
M. D. A. for males. That’s like D. A. (deposit account ) 





The correspondence that he wants to handle personally, Mr. 
Golden dictates to Casey. The rest oftheir mail she dic- 
tates to Phyllis—occasionally without the phone ringing! 


for customers. We get twenty per cent off on personal 
clothing and anything we might wear to work and ten 
per cent off on household goods and other things.” 

“It sounds wonderful, but you do eat lunch, don't 
you?” 

“Oh, yes. We have three excellent cafeterias, but I 
must admit that I don’t spend much time in them when 
I'm really busy.” 


“It’s EASY TO SEE that it takes a calm, cool person to 
work around here,” I said. “What does Miss Sarno do?” 
Miss Sarno, the assistant, was a pleasant blonde. 
“Phyllis is busy, too, with stenography, some re- 
search, clipping the newspapers. She does all the filing 
and keeps the complete file of news releases. She helps 


with the tours and finds hostesses to conduct them.” 

“What are the tours?” 

“I guess I forgot to tell you that this department 
arranges student tours—behind the scenes at Macy's.’ 
Later today we re expecting two busloads of Argentine 
sailors. 1 suppose they'll try to take over the store. It 
will be an out-front tour, and I know the sailors will 
want to ride all the escalators. Phyllis had to find a 
hostess who could speak Spanish this time.” 

“I can see it isn't all Christmas around here, but it 
certainly is interesting and varied. What about the 
secretaries in the other departments?” 

Casey could answer this from personal experience. 

“Their work is strictly routine, with a certain amount 
of shorthand daily and the responsibility of keeping 
complaint reports and daily sales reports.” 

“As for me,” Casey continued, “I started in the store 
four years ago as a buyers secretary in Merchan- 
dising.” (The phone again.) “Then I was promoted to 
Management Division Superintendent Secretary. 
There are four of these divisions, each one taking 
charge of three floors. They take care of personnel— 
the sales force—that covers several thousand employ- 


> 


ees. 


BEFORE COMING TO Macy's, Casey was manager of a 
small office for a shoe factory. Prior to that, she was 
secretary and assistant buyer for a resident buver 
firm. She has hobbies, too, this live wire. She’s an ex- 
pert figure skater, and in summer she rides horseback 
near her home in Brooklyn's Prospect Park. 

She modestly attributes mostly to luck her advance- 
ment to her present interesting and exciting job. But 
you have only to look at her to know that it wasn't 
just chance. Perhaps, however, there are always good 
openings for competent and hard-working secretaries 
in big department stores. 





If there’s a spare moment during the boss’s absence, Casey 
marks up publicity in newspapers and magazines he hasn’t 
blue-penciled. Phyllis does the actual clipping and filing. 
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N OUR OFFICE, Christmastime means a tiny little 
shiny tree on top of the filing cabinet, bits of holly 
and ribbon on some light cords, maybe a bit of mistle- 
toe (wasted, no doubt) in a strategic spot or two, 
Christmas cards to be addressed and mailed for the 
Big Boss, bright packages under our arms after a lunch 
time of prowling in the department stores, and maybe 
oh, hopeful thought—a tidy little bonus. 

“Do they do these things in other offices?” we 
wondered. So—we asked a number of secretaries 
across the country. Our survey was a modest one, and 
although we can't claim to have found “national trends” 
or can't predict what will happen in your office, we can 
hint at what could happen. 

You might get a bonus. Don’t count on it, for many 
firms do not give bonuses these days; but you might 
get one. If you do, according to our secretaries’ reports, 
it will probably be ten or twenty dollars, maybe as 
much as a week's pay. If you like to dream, you can 
imagine you firm was the one we heard about that gave 
its secretary (the only employee, by the way ) $600 last 
vear! Or another firm that gives a ten per cent bonus! 

Youre more likely to get time off for Christmas shop- 
ping than you are to get money. Many firms, we're told, 
give an afternoon to employees just before Christmas; 
and once in a while you come across a company that 
gives a whole day for Christmas shopping. But don’t 
postpone your shopping; the practice of time off for 
Christmas shopping is by no means universal. 


You'LL PROBABLY HAVE a party at your office—most 
office gangs do have a Christmas party. Some are held 
during office hours, some are held afterwards; some are 
financed by the company, some are paid for by every- 
one’s chipping in. 

You can be pretty sure of a present from your boss— 
most executives do give a gift to their secretaries. Be- 
cause most firms have a policy that forbids executives 
from accepting a gift from those who work under them, 
hardly any secretaries give their bosses a gift in return. 

Christmas tree? A few firms have a Christmas tree 
in every department, with contests for the best deco- 
rated one. Many offices have a “family” tree in the re- 
ception room. Firms located in big buildings sometimes 


by Constance L. Halpin 


How Do You Celebrate Christmas 


share in providing a giant tree in the lobby of the 
building. It is common for offices to hang wreaths in 
their windows. Only a few venture to hang mistletoe 
around the office; and of these, as one correspondent 
wrote, “It doesn't really ‘take, but the possibility that 
it might always adds to the merriment of the season.” 
Decorations come down the week after New Year's. 


YOU MIGHT HAVE some special Christmas observances. 
Some of our correspondents report Christmas caroling 
during noon hours. A few have group participation in 
things of a religious nature—a Christmas cantata, male 
quartets, group attendance at church services. 

You're sure to give and get Christmas cards. Not all 
secretaries are asked to select their boss's cards for him, 
but practically all are asked to address and mail his 
cards. Most employers send cards to all in their depart- 
ment and to all company officials, and nearly everyone 
who works in an office sends a card to the boss. Most 
secretaries tell us they send cards to everyone they 
work with. Some companies provide for delivery of 
cards in the office by the mail clerk—it saves stamps. 

You might be asked to dash out and do some Christ- 
mas shopping for the boss. Usually it will be a personal 
gift; for, normally, he has to be a sales executive before 
he gives many business presents. 


YOU MIGHT EVEN HAVE “something special.” Some of our 
surveyists told us about special activities such as these: 

“At Christmas our firm has a table in one section of 
the office, with wrapping paper, labels, and string for 
mailing packages. When we finish wrapping our pack- 
ages, the mail desk mails them for us.” 

“It is a pleasure to come into our building around 
Christmas time, for the front doorway is decorated and 
huge wreaths are hung in the big hallway window.” 

“The lights in our building are left turned on in those 
windows that will cause the lights to form a white, 
shining cross on the huge skyscraper.” 

It seems that most office groups do something to 
display their feelings; but if yours happens to be one 
group that doesn't, don’t feel too bad about it. It’s fun 
to have Christmas spirit in your office, but the impor- 
tant thing is to have it in your heart. 
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Virginia Streeter takes the dictation of superconfi- 
dential memoranda from Mrs. Denio, director of women 
personnel at the First National Bank of Boston. One 
copy only is typed and then filed in a sealed envelope. 


OIN FIRNABANK for Fun and Fellowship!” That 
J is the invitation to every new secretary on the 
staff of the First National Bank of Boston. The Firna- 
bank Club, with a membership of about seven hun- 
dred women employees, brings them together for 
social, recreational, and charitable activities. 

Virginia Streeter is an enthusiastic member of 
Firnabank. As secretary to Mrs. Dora C. Denio, the 
director of Women Personnel in the bank, she comes 
into touch with many of the sixteen hundred women 
on the clerical staff. She learns their names through 
their original applications for positions, through tele- 
phone calls, through Mrs. Denio’s dictation, and often 
by seeing employees when they come on necessary 
errands to the Personnel Department. Her work sched- 
ule, Virginia told me, is never twice alike; but the log 
of one of her days might read like this: 


8:45. Notes appointments on Mrs. Denio’s desk 
calendar. Gets office in readiness for her arrival—turns 
on lights, dusts, opens windows, fixes clean blotter, 
pencils, and so forth. Takes in mail—also Personnel 
Department correspondence and other material that 
is seen by all Personnel officers. Mrs. Denio arrives. 
While removing coat and hat—and between telephone 
calls and interruptions from other members of the 
Personnel staff—she briefly outlines plans for the day. 

9:00. Virginia goes back to her room to pick up 
daily routine. Form letters to write from material 
that has been placed on her desk. 

9:30. Mrs. Denio buzzes. Has several letters to 
dictate and confidential memos from interviews with 
employees on the previous day. 

10:00. Mrs. Denio has appointment—must forego 
dictating further memos until later—mentions specific 
letters that must go out immediately. Virginia marks 
“Rush” or “Special Delivery” in her notes to avoid 
danger of forgetting. Goes back to desk. Finishes 
routine letter left in typewriter. Starts transcribing 
notes to get letters out—rush letters first. 

10:15. New employee being inducted this morn- 
ing. Virginia’s duty to take her identification picture 
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by Frances Avery Faunce 
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for records—then take her to assigned office and in- 
troduce her to department head. (In this way Virginia 
gets to know new employees. | 


9:00 to 5 


oe 


10:30. Returns to desk to finish transcribing notes. 
Mrs. Denio has been called for consultation on per- 
sonnel problem elsewhere in the bank. In her absence, 
the telephone rings incessantly. Virginia picks up all 
calls, takes messages, makes appointments, or asks 
person to call Mrs. Denio later. 

11:15. Places telephone messages on the director's 
desk. (These distinctive pink forms stand out among 
other papers.) Puts mail and transcribed letters ready 
for signature in “incoming” tray but places rush let- 
ters on conspicuous part of desk so that they will be 
seen immediately. Removes from “outgoing” tray ma- 
terial that Mrs. Denio has seen and signed—some to be 
mailed, some directed to other personnel officers’ at- 
tention, some to go to other bank departments. 

[1:20. Mrs. Denio returns, asks for a personnel 
folder from the files, requests Virginia to write a letter 
to member of Association of Bank Women, outlining 
what is to be said regarding convention in New York, 
which she plans to attend. 

11:30. Virginia composes that letter. Brings Mem- 
bership Book for Association of Bank Women up to 
date—deleting and adding names. (Mrs. Denio refers 





She and Jean Morrow are consulting the running sched- 
ule of visitors kept for the officers of the Personnel Divi- 
sion. Jean often is called from her secretarial duties 
to receive and transfer the calls coming in on this small 
switchboard when the receptionist is away from her desk. 
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to this frequently.) Virginia takes letter in to be 
signed. Encloses carbon copy of report recently sent 
to Finance Committee, which is referred to in letter; 
drops it in the mail chute immediately. 

12:00. Goes to lunch. 

1:00. Looks over and clears up routine work that 
has come to desk during noon hour. Takes fresh mail 
in to Mrs. Denio. 
women applicants (from 1 to 3 p.m.). The receptionist 


Interviewing hours now begin for 


takes care of them. Virginia works quietly at her desk 
while she knows that Mrs. Denio is being besieged 
with people to be seen and by telephone calls. One 
interview very important—Mrs. Denio asks Virginia 
to take all calls and to protect her from other inter- 
ruptions, 

1:30. Virginia finds time to work on filing and 
to run through women’s applications that are pend- 
ing completion. 

2:30. Mrs. Denio free for a moment—needs to 
dictate memos. Asks for folders on these new persons 
involved. The personnel director thinks this dictation 
out very carefully to avoid any misrepresentation of 
meaning—gives an accurate account of what was said 
and how she handled each situation. Many interrup- 
tions; but, with what Virginia calls “exceptional pa- 
tience and extraordinary tact, Mrs. Denio manages to 





Virginia buys a registered check to enclose in one of 


the personnel director’s letters. (Virginia’s salary 
is paid to her semimonthly in cash, and she makes it 
a point to deposit a part of it regularly in her 
savings account. It’s handy being right in a bank!) 
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A SECRETARY'S DAY 


fend off needless calls on her time and gets the dictat- 
ing finished. 

3:30. Virginia goes to desk to run off these memos. 
Cares for other work that has accumulated for the 
late afternoon spurt. 

4:30. Takes in last mail and memos to be signed. 
Mrs. Denio tells Virginia to make a certain appoint- 
ment in the morning and to remind her of a speech 
that is scheduled. She asks for a long-distance tele- 
phone call to be placed. 

5:00. Virginia checks to see that everything in the 
Sends out last letters. Makes sure 
that there is nothing of a confidential nature left 


office is locked. 
around the office. Calls the day's work done. 
VIRGINIA’S ENTHUSIASM—she loves being in touch with 
people—brought up no end of questions: 

In your log of a typical day, Virginia, you mentioned 
typing form letters. Isn't that a mechanical, humdrum 
task? 

Virginia: Just the opposite—partly because the peo- 
ple we are addressing seem so very real to me. There 
are termination letters to employees who have recently 
left the bank, credit inquiries, reports to be typed 
about visits by our visiting nurse to employees who 


are ill. While I am turning these out, each form 
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She steps across the hall to the desk of the assistant 
vice-president, Mr. Stanley Rawstron—perhaps to re- 
port a change in the duties of one of the employees. 
The bank has nearly three thousand men and women on 
its staff, but there’s a friendly spirit everywhere. 





means as much to me as if it had been specially 
dictated. 

Do you have any part in Mrs. Denio’s personnel 
consultations elsewhere in the bank? 

Virginia: These usually lead to the dictation of 
confidential memorandums, involving folders from the 
files. If the problem is extremely confidential, she may 
give me typing, about the situation from the depart- 
ment head concerned. 

Does Mrs. Denio have official business beyond her 
personnel direction here? 

Virginia: For two years she has been chairman of 
the executive committee of the Association of Bank 
Women. She often takes trips in the interests of this 
organization or of personnel management. While she 
is away, I keep close track of her whereabouts. Some- 
times a problem arises that must be referred directly 
to her. For example, when she was in California not 
long ago, I knew within minutes where she expected to 
be, and I was able to place a vital telephone call to 
her almost immediately. 

Then she is chairman of the advisory board in 
Firnabank Club. I handle a great deal of correspond- 
ence in regard to the Club, part of which grows out 
of Mrs. Denio’s many meetings with its president. 

Tell me, Virginia, does the bank publish what is 
called a house organ? 

Virginia: Yes, we have an attractive monthly staft 
magazine called about The FIRST—with a crescendo 
from the small letter a to the capitalized FIRST. There 
is a column headed “Mostly Personal,” with news of 
bowling scores or of someone “wearing a sparkling 
diamond” or taking a winter vacation in Florida. You 
see, there are plenty of people to write about among 
the nearly 3,000 men and women in the departments 
of our head office and the twenty-four branches. 

That surely is quite a business family, but I can't 
help noticing a great spirit of friendliness as people 
go about their work here. Is this unusual? 


Virginia: | believe it is not an exaggeration to 
speak of the “home” spirit, in spite of our size. Of 
course, one thing that helps is the Firnabank Club. In 
October, we began to think about our Christmas giv- 
ing. We make and buy gifts for underprivileged 
children, with the money donated by the bank’s staff 
members. We have been dressing the dolls given out 
by the Club and knitting with yarn purchased from 
the Club funds. Before the holidays, these beautifully 
dressed dolls will be on display. We provide a real 
Christmas for hundreds of children and for needy 
older people as well. 


Then, too, the bank gives the staff a Christmas 
party in the perfect setting of our two bank floors. 
The choir, composed of volunteer employees, rehearses 
for weeks in advance. They start our party off, and 
their carol-singing is certainly well worth hearing. 
Afterwards, we all go downstairs for dancing and 
refreshments. It’s a party such as I have never seen 


any where else. (Continued on page 180) 


































































The bank’s carol singers enjoy re- 
hearsing for their part in the 
Christmas Party as much as Firna- 
bank Club members do their share 
in playing Santa to some of the 


less fortunate of Boston’s kiddies. 
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WINTER WE 


by Elizabeth F. Trumper 


HE DEBUTANTE may have her little season of 

parties; but the career girl also has hers, usually 
reaching a peak in midwinter. For winter is a season of 
gaiety when everyone enjoys accepting invitations for 
dinner and the theater. There are numerous office 
parties, too. There is the firm's an- 
nual Christmas party, or the gang 
wants to give a shower for some 
fellow worker who is soon leaving 
to be married. The day seems just 
a little more interesting when there 
is such a buzz of activity; and you 





eagerly plan for each event. The 
decorations have all been arranged, the farewell gift is 
beautifully wrapped; and the refreshments, the caterer 
promises, will be delivered exactly at the scheduled 
hour, 

The day comes—a crisp, cold day with a hint of snow 
in the air—and you face the inevitable “what to wear?” 
You want to look especially nice, yet you have a day's 
work to do—that’s what you are paid for—and you must 
be dressed suitably for your office duties; on the other 
hand, you want to be correctly dressed for this after- 
work party without taking time for changing. 

For many of these affairs you will find the answer lies 
in the choice of either a basic dress, probably in navy 
or black, which may be dressed up or down according 
to the occasion, or the two-piece dress with a re- 
movable jacket. 


Lers TAKE THE BASIC DRESS FIRST. There are many 
fabrics and styles from which to choose. The lines are 
simple; but the style, fabric, and workmanship prove 
this dress to be a wise purchase. The slim, classic lines 
are ageless. You may have recently bought the dress, 
or it may be several years old. You still will be able to 
wear it several years hence, since such a dress defies 
changing fads and fashions; furthermore, since it is sim- 
ple, it may be worn with perfect assurance that you 
can carry on your usual office duties with efficiency. 
You may wish to dress down the basic dress by add- 
ing a white collar to cover a low neckline or perhaps 
add a colorful jacket for added warmth, especially if 
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your boss is a member of the Polar Bear Club and 
revels in lots of fresh, exhilarating winter air. You can't 
work well when you are cold; and you can’t go around 
closing windows, for everyone—especially your em- 
ployer—is entitled to fresh air. At the end of the day 
remove the collar or jacket,and with a few deft touches 
vour basic dress becomes the setting for a lovely pin 
with earrings to match; or a gold belt replaces the nar- 
row, cloth-covered one that you have been wearing 
at work that day. 

The dress with the removable jacket is another 
double-duty ensemble that is a practical selection. 
With the jacket 
are wearing a 


buttoned to the neckline, you 


businesslike two-piece dress. Re- 
takes 


sleeves 


move the jacket and your appearance 


on new glamour because of the short 


or the inserts of matching lace or velvet. 


ACCESSORIES ADD A GREAT DEAL to your grooming for 
special functions. Besides the earrings, you may want 
to add matching pins, necklace, or clips. You wear your 
new high-heel suede pumps. Gloves and a flattering 
small hat become important for the dinner and theater 
date. The handbag that you carry daily to the office 
should be changed to 
a small black velvet or 
suede bag, but remem- 
ber to transfer those 
things you want—lip- 
stick, compact, change 
purse, and keys. 

You will find many 
good-grooming aids at 
the toilet-goods counter of your favorite store. There 





are various skin-cleansing pads to remove the daily 
grime, as well as creams and skin fresheners to remove 
make-up and start you out looking tireless and _ re- 
freshed. Keep these beauty aids in your locker. Add 
a wire brush to rub the nap on your shoes, a nail file 
and polish, hand lotion, and a clothes brush. 

The next time the office has a party or you hear the 
magic phrase “. . . and meet me for dinner”’—ready, get 
set, have fun! 
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ALL IS NOT 


‘VE BEEN working at so-called “glamour” jobs for 

the last five years—first in the offices of a radio net- 
work in New York City and now in a Chicago tele- 
vision station. If the time ever comes when you have 
to decide between a steady job in a well-established 
business and a glamorous secretarial job in the enter- 
tainment world it might help to know a few of my 
experiences. I think they’re fairly typical. 


IN THIS FIELD you have to be adaptable or perish! 
Things move fast—on the air, in front of the cameras, 
behind the desk. I’m often the victim of an executive 
who begins dictating before I can grab pencil and 
notebook and get inside the room. 

On one occasion I stood to take a long letter on a 
legal problem while a roomfull of seated men forgot, 
in the midst of wrangling over details of a contract, 
that I might need to sit down to write my shorthand 
legibly. But I know now that it is possible to write 
readable shorthand while someone asks me a question 
that demands an answer, another person talks to my 
dictator so that I can't tell what is dictation and what 
is conversation, and two telephones (that I'm sup- 
posed to answer) and four others (that someone else 
is supposed to answer) ring and ring and ring! 

For your own peace of mind, therefore, I recom- 
mend that you practice some dictation under unfa- 
vorable conditions. Don’t expect to have a nice, wide 
space for your elbow. You may never get to the ex- 
tremes I’ve just described, but you'd better know how 
to write readable notes while resting your notebook 
on your knee or on the edge of a desk. If you’re going 
to practice, you'd do well, for experience’s sake, to 
request some sound effects now and then during dic- 
tation to get used to concentrating in a hubbub. 


A TECHNIQUE I need even more than my shorthand, 
because I use it more often, is the ability to use the 
telephone. Once, I would have thought that statement 
downright stupid. But not any longer—not since I 
have spent many days talking on two telephones, first 
one; then the other; then both at the same time (yes, 
it can be done); then back to the first; and so on until 
quitting time. 

It takes practice to develop the ability to cut people 
short, yet still be polite. The public is the lifeblood 
of any business; and, no matter how impatient you 
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may be with a housewife who has nothing to do all 
day but listen to radio serials, you can't tell her to 
jump in the lake when she calls to find out how the 
story ended on the day she was away. 


IN sHow BusINEss, there are plenty of creative people 
whose temperaments make them difficult to get along 
with but interesting to work with, nevertheless! It's 
up to you to restrain your own wild impulses, remain 
calm, and help them remain calm, too. 

For several months an author, who has done val- 
uable research work and is extremely talented, did 
some shows for us. He hadn't, however, mastered the 
art of getting along with people. Eventually I dis- 
covered I could get along with this man by proceed- 
ing on the assumption that here was a genius who 
must be handled “with kid gloves” and a great deal 
of respect. I overlooked his childish behavior and 
ignored the fact that during telephone conversations 
he liked to hang up when I was in the middle of a 
question. After waiting an hour or so, I'd call him 
back and get the information without any difficulty. 

On the other hand, the excessive friendliness of some 
actors, directors, or just plain job-seekers in television 
and radio may make a newcomer even more uncom- 
fortable than mere “temperament” like our author's. 
But it’s a part of the free-and-easy manner of many 
people in show business. A slap on the back or a 
bear-like hug may be just their way of saying hello; 
and the less fuss you make over it, the better. You 
have to take it in your stride (if you can’t discourage 
it entirely) and keep right on with your work. 

You are up against practical jokes, too, in an indus- 
try that acknowledges the motto, “You don’t have to 
be crazy to work here, but it helps!” For instance, one 
afternoon I found my employer—a former concert 
pianist—sitting at his desk with a pencil tied to one 
of the buttonholes of his coat. When I could restrain 
myself no longer, I ventured to ask its purpose and dis- 
covered the pencil had been slipped on by a visiting 
member of the board of directors, whose hobby 
is trick gadgets—and now there seemed no way to 
remove it. So for the remainder of the afternoon, I 
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watched in fascination while the president, a vice- 


president, the treasurer, and a program producer were 
called upon to solve the puzzle of removing the trick 
pencil from the coat. 


BECAUSE SHOWMEN LIKE the unconventional, you may 
have to revise your vocabulary in the glamour world. 
Conservative, proper English is often too unnatural 
and colorless to fit the personalities you meet here. 
I'm often called on to use words that aren't in the 
dictionary—and may not be for years to come. Nobody 
seems to care how they're spelled, but I'm supposed 
to find the accepted form and use it. A kindhearted 
old-timer sometimes enlightens me; but if he doesn't 
know, then I consult Variety, the “bible” of show busi- 
ness, or look for a dictionary of radio or television 
terms. A gimmick, a gizmo, a hassle, a blizzardhead, 
a rat-race, a dry-run, a whodunit, and a simulcast may 
be some among the terms that send you scurrying 
when you work in the field of audio and video. 

The difference in standards carries over in the mat- 
ter of dress as well as vocabulary. The script editor 
in our office, one of the quietest men on the staff, often 
wears a bright pink shirt with his business suits; and 
never once have I heard anyone comment on its being 
unusual. The rules encouraging conservative clothes 
and manner seem practically forgotten here. 

In one of the glamour fields, you are just as likely to 
be a successful candidate for a job if you arrive for 
your interview wearing, say, a flowing superman cape, 
as if you appear in a tailored black suit. Particularly 
is this true if the position to be filled is as secretary 
or assistant to one of the big executives, whose callers 
will be top names in the entertainment field. Such an 
official seems to like a girl who has a “flair” for clothes, 
feeling that she will add “sparkle” to his office. 


by Kathleen Mitchell 


The established procedures taken for granted in 
many businesses do not exist in the radio and tele- 
vision fields. Policies and routines are often born only 
after a near catastrophe has been averted; and when 
such an emergency arises, it can sometimes be pretty 
hectic. 

The routine reflects the uncertainties of public fancy 
on which the programs flourish or die. Programs come 
and go rapidly, and the details that accompany each 
one must change too. About the time you have a 
problem mastered and a routine established to sim- 
plify the work, that program is cancelled and you 
start all over again with a new situation. Or it’s base- 
ball season, and nothing can be settled for the day’s 
schedule until you can determine whether or not it’s 
going to rain. 


A MORE SERIOUS and important aspect of being in a 
young industry is that salary scales aren’t well defined. 
Wages are low. Systematic job analysis, classifica- 
tion with pay according to responsibility, and periodic 
pay increases seem unknown in radio and television, 
except for the personnel that are unionized (such as 
engineers, stagehands, and other technicians ). 

There appears to be little rhyme or reason to the 
amount of pay office workers receive or to the fre- 
quency of pay increases. The people who make the 
loudest protests the oftenest are too often the ones 
who get their pay raised. (Showmanship, again!) It 
isn't because management men want to be unfair; it’s 
just that they have so many problems that, if you 
remain quiet, they remain quiet too. 

The want ads for glamour secretarial jobs aren't 
worded accidentally: Theyre carefully thought out 
to attract girls who are looking for glamour in their 
jobs and who will work for less simply for the sake of 
being “in” radio or television. 

You might get a thrill from working in the entertain- 
ment world, as I do, or you might dislike it intensely. 
It all depends on your temperament and the kind of 
work you do; for, in addition to the unusual and inter- 
esting experiences, there are many monotonous tasks 
to be done that you may find boring and uninspiring. 

But in a job in the entertainment world you may be 
able to say, as I did on returning home from work 
one day, “Oh, by the way, I rode down in the elevator 
with Jimmy Stewart today,” or “I saw Robert Young 
today on my way back from lunch.” And if that 
moment of enchantment makes up to you for the days 
of hard, hectic work at no overly generous pay, then 
you'll probably be happy in a glamour job. 
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38 th ANNUAL O.G.A. CONTEST 
OPENS THIS MONTH 


HORTHAND WRITERS | all 

over the world will clean the 
nibs of their pens, sharpen their 
pencils, and otherwise prepare to 
capture one of the beautiful prizes 
offered in the year's outstanding 
shorthand writing event—the 38th 
Annual O. G. A. Contest. 


THIRTY THOUSAND students have al- 
ready buckled down to the kind of 
training that wins Honorable Men- 
tion in the Contest by earning the 
O. G. A. Membership Certificate 
and lovely O. G. A. emblem pin. 
“Now I know why contests can be 
so fascinating,” a contestant wrote 
us last year. “Not only does one 
have the fun of practicing—and it 
was fun!—and the thrill of anticipa- 
tion for weeks (the prize was 
wholly unexpected!), but finally a 
prize is received and — well, I've 
been walking on air ever since, 
finding every conceivable excuse to 
point to my name in print in the 
nicest of all magazines.” 


“WHAT DO I bo to earn a prize in 
the O. G. A. Contest?” some of you 
are asking. Sharpen your pencils, 
clean and fill your favorite fountain 
pen with dark free-flowing ink, ob- 
tain a supply of good-quality writ- 
ing paper, find a comfortable desk 
and chair where you can remain 
undisturbed for an hour or two 
each evening, and practice writing 
the O. G. A. Contest copy on page 
186 until you are writing the notes 
fluently and accurately. Your editor 
recalls spending hours each evening 
for weeks, striving to earn honor- 
able mention or better in the 
O. G. A. Contest! It may take you 
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by Florence Elaine Ulrich 
Director, Gregg Awards 
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High School Division Cup 
now held permanently by Albuquer- 
que High School after having been 
won three times—1946, 1949, and 
1950—by the O.G.A. Contest teams 
of that school. Competition is wide 
open for new Division trophy. 


equally as long, but the joy of 
watching your writing improve day 
by day is worth it! 


SHORTHAND MUST BE written fluently 
and accurately. Fluency is needed 
in order to build speed in writing 
notes, while accurate notes are 
essential to efficiency and skill in 
reading them. Striving for mem- 
bership in the Order of Gregg 
Artists makes shorthand writing 
practice exciting and purposeful. 
So apply for membership in the 
QO. G. A. just as soon as your notes 
are up to par. You have until 
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March first to submit your Contest 
specimen—and the suggestions that 
you receive, if your notes do not 
qualify for the Membership Certifi- 
cate, will be helpful in further prac- 
tice tor a Contest award! Then, 
too, you wont have to wait so long 
for a report on your Membership 
Test if the specimen is received 
before the heavy volume of Contest 
work comes in! 


SALLY STILL HAD half a notebookful 
of important dictation when she be- 
came too ill one morning to report 
for work. A new contract of tre- 
mendous importance to the firm 
depended on the bid in those notes. 
She could not get the contract off 
her mind. 

Calling another girl with whom 
she shared the responsibility of her 
office, she asked: “Mary, do you 
suppose you could read my notes 
well enough to get out some impor- 
tant dictation that is in my note- 
book? Mr. C. wants it positively 
this morning!” 

“Why, of course I can—we had 
enough practice exchanging notes 
and reading them when we worked 
on the O. G. A. Contest copy to- 
gether last year, didn’t we? But,” 
Mary added, “if I get stuck, I'll tele- 
phone you. So stop worrying!” 


NEXT MORNING Sally found the car- 
bons of the transcript of her notes 
stacked neatly on her desk. “Whew! 
that was close,” she commented as 
she filed them away. “Certainly 
goes to show the importance of 
writing good notes!” 

Do you have confidence that 
someone else could read your short- 
hand in an emergency? 








Tue O. G. A. conTEsT copy need 
not be written from dictation, but 
taking dictation at a comfortable 
speed is one of the quickest ways 
to dispel fear and relax tense mus- 
cles. Writing from dictation also 
enables vou to concentrate atten- 
tion on the smoothness with which 
vou execute an outline and glide 
from one form to the next—an im- 
portant attribute of fluency. 


Do NoT SEND scrawly notes or care- 
lessly prepared Contest specimens 
to the Examining Committee! You 
will be competing with some of the 
best shorthand writers in the world 
when you submit vour notes in the 
Annual O. G. A. Contest! Be proud 
of vour performance! If vou give 
to vour work the best that vou 
have, the results of that effort will 
be more gratifving to you. 


BEGIN YOUR PRACTICE on the O. G. 
\. Contest by writing the 
copy as a whole; then pick out the 
outlines that vou think require spe- 
cial practice in order to make the 
forms correctly. After you have 
practiced these forms until vou can 


COp\ 


write them smoothly and accurate- 
lv, write the entire copy again. 
Keep up the writing until you have 
produced a specimen that you 
think the Examiners will be glad 
to recognize with an award; then 
send it in. Do not roll the copy; 
mail it flat, or neatly folded to fit 


a long eny elope. 


First-CLAss POSTAGE must be paid, 
of course, and if vou wish the speci- 
men considered for an QO. G. A. 
Membership Certificate, enclose a 
dime; for the Gold O. G. A. Pin, a 
quarter; for both certificate and 
pin, thirty-five cents. 


SOME POINTERS for shorthand pen- 
manship practice are given in the 
Key to the Marking of O.G.A. Tests 

sent free on request). Watch (a) 
proportion, (b) formation of curves, 
(c) joinings, (d) size of circles, (e) 
formation and size of hooks, (f) 
fluency of your writing. 


ENJOY your PRACTICE for a better 
writing style. You have until March 
1, 1951, to practice your Contest 
specimen, but be sure to mail your 
entry in time to reach us on that 
date! 





Prizes to be competed for in the 1950-51 O.G.A. Contest—Grand Prize Cup 
(center), the three School Division top-place trophies, and (second left) the 
Grand Prize Cup for best Individual specimen of all entries submitted in the 
entire Contest. 


Contest Prizes and Rules 


HERE ARE both team and in- 
dividual prizes; let’s consider 
the team prizes first: 

Ten or more entries from one 
school constitute a school “team.” 
(If there aren't ten entries, the 
papers are still eligible for the in- 
dividual prizes. ) 

A magnificent Grand School Prize 
silver loving cup will be awarded 
to the team making the highest 
score of all three school divisions 
of the O.G.A. Contest. A $100 U.S. 
Savings Bond will be awarded to 
the teacher of the winning team; 
if more than one teacher trained 
this team, the prize will be divided 
equally. 

Every team’s entries will be con- 
sidered for the Grand Prize; but 
the team that wins it is automatical- 
ly taken out of competition for the 
First-Prize Trophy of its respective 
school division. 


THE DIVISION PRIZES. The entries of 
each school team will be entered 
in their respective school division: 
High School and College Division, 
Private School Division, or Paro- 
chial School Division, 

The prizes to be awarded in each 
division are as follows: 

First Place: First-Prize Trophy to 
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the winning team, and a $50 U.S. 
Savings Bond to the teacher. 

Second Place: Second - Prize 
O.G.A. Banner to the winning 
team, and a $25 U.S. Savings Bond 
to the teacher. 

Third Place: Third-Prize O.G.A. 
Banner to the winning team, and 
$10 to the teacher. 

(If more than one teacher is 
represented in the team, the cash 
divided equally. 
School cups are to be held by the 


prize will be 


school for one year only. Any school 
winning a cup three times, how- 
ever, retains it permanently. ) 

Next Five Places: Prize-School 
Banner to the winning team, and an 
Official Gregg Fountain Pen to the 
teacher or teachers. 

Next Fifty Places (all divisions ): 
Prize-School Banner to winning 
teams. 

Honorable Mention Certificates 
will be awarded to teams with a 
score of 50 or better, as follows: 
Gold Seal, score of 70 or better; 
Red Seal, score of 60 or better; and 
Blue Seal, score of 50 or better. 


INDIVIDUAL PRIZES are just as excit- 
ing. The Individual Grand Prize is 


a Silver Loving Cup and ten dollars 
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in cash—it goes to the writer ofthe 
best specimen received in the Contest. 
Winning this event automatically bars 
the winner from competition for first 
place in his respective division. 

All shorthand writers except win- 
ners of first place in any previous 
O.G.A. Contest are eligible to com- 
pete in this part of the Contest; and 
every Contest specimen will automati- 
cally be put into the competition for 
the Individual Grand Prize. 

Individual specimens will be classi- 
fied according to the status of the 
writer, as follows: (1) Teacher, (2) 
Student, (3) Stenographer or Short- 
hand Reporter. Identical prizes will 
be awarded in each of these three In- 
dividuals Divisions: 


First Place: Silver Loving Cup. 
Second Place: Official Gregg Foun- 
tain Pen. 


Third Place: 
Pen Desk Set. 


Esterbrook Fountain 


Next Ten Places: Copy of Hutchin- 
son's Standard Handbook for Secre- 
taries, New Sixth Edition, with win- 
ners name imprinted on the cover. 


All| Specimens rating Honorable 
Mention will receive the Gold O.G.A. 
Pin. 


Rating of Specimens 


RatinG oF Notes: Individual speci- 
mens are rated on fluency of writing; 
correct formation of curves, blends, 
and other characters; proportion in 
the length of strokes and size of cir- 
cles; and facility in the joining of 
hooks, circles, and consonants. 

The rating of school teams entered 
is based on the following five points: 


1. Percentage of papers submitted 
from shorthand students in class or 
classes eligible to compete. 


2. Percentage of specimens earning 
an O. G. A. Membership Award. 


3. Percentage of specimens award- 
ed Honorable Mention and the Gold 
O. G. A. Pin. 


4. A supplemental rating of one 
point will be given for each Honor- 
able Mention. 


5. A one-half point of additional 
credit will be given for each Junior 
student who qualifies for O. G. A. 
Membership. 


The Contest Committee is composed 
of Anne G. Kovacs, Hubert A. Hagar, 
Robert E. Slaughter, and Guy S. Fry, 
Chairman of Committee on Scoring; 
and Florence Elaine Ulrich, Contest 
Chairman. 
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Teachers’ O.G.A. 
Contest Copy 


All other contestants are to use 
the Contest Copy on page 186. 


When we consider the busi- 
nessmen who have found short- 
hand a necessity, the great body 
of teachers who offer instruction 
in it, and the army of office work- 
ers who earn their daily bread by 
its use, it seems strange that so 
little progress has been made in 
the adoption of shorthand for 
individual and general use. 

The reasons for this, however, 
are apparent. In the first place, 
longhand writing is virtually in- 
herited. Thrust upon us in our 
infancy, when we have not yet. 
learned to distinguish between 
good and bad matters of writing, 
it has become a fixed habit by 
the time we have attained the 
years of discrimination. Then we 
realize the inadequacy of long- 
hand but vaguely, if at all. 

The use of shorthand for long- 
hand as a means of writing is 
limited, therefore, to the few 
who have learned the skill for 
purposes of earning a living. 


(Contest specimens may be written in 
either Gregg Simplified or Anniversary 
shorthand.) 











General Instructions 


Instructions Governing Prepara- 
tion of Individual and Team Papers: 
Read these details. They are impor- 
tant to correct entry. Underline the 
instructions that apply to your own 
club of Contest specimens. 


1. Any good penmanship paper, prefer- 
ably ruled, m: iv be used. (Special O.G.A 
Test paper is available; a sample may wa 
had on request, if accompanie ~d by 
stamped addressed envelope. ) 


Pen (preferably) or pencil may be 
used, except in the Teachers Division. 





REMEMBER THE CLOSING 
DATE—MARCH 1, 1951 
POST YOUR ENTRIES TO 
ARRIVE BY THAT DATE 
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Either pen-written or blackboard notes 
must be submitted on the Teachers’ Con- 
test Copy. 


3. Write at the top of the paper your 
name and personal address. If you are a 
student, give the name and address of 
your school, also. State whether you hold 
an O. G. A. award. 


4. Only one paper may be entered by 
any one conte stant, but the Contest C JOP 
may previously be practiced to develop 
contestant’s best style. 


5. Mail Contest Entry to TODAY'S 
SECRETARY, 330 West 42nd _ Street. 
New York 18, N.Y. Postage must be paid 


at first-class rates. 


6. An O. G. A. Contest Blank, properly 
filled out, must accompany School Con- 
test Clubs. Teachers can obtain this blank 
by sending their request to the O. G. A 
Contest Committee together with a 
stamped self-addressed envelope. 

This Contest Blank is to be used in 
connection with School Clubs only. 


There is no fee charged for Contest 
entry, but if the papers are to be con- 
sidered for the O. G. A. Membership 
Certificate or Pin also, the club should be 
addressed to the Membership Examiner 
and the usual fees for Membership appli- 
cation enclosed. Papers submitted for 
Contest only should be addressed to th 
O. G. A. Contest Committee. 


The Contest closes March 1, 1951, 
and papers that reach us on or before 
that date will be considered. (Contestants 
outside the United States have until 
March 15.) Results will be announced in 
the June TODAY'S SECRETARY. No re- 
port on the Contest will be made (except 
mailing of prize awards and certificate 
reports on Membership applications 
other than that in the June TODAY'S 
SECRETARY. 


. Nothing should be used for Contest 
ia but the Contest C opy published on 
page 186, except in the Teachers Divi- 
sion. Teachers’ Contest Copy appears in 
type here on page 166. 


10. Ten or more students are required 
to constitute a team to be entered in any 
of the School Divisions. Only one team 
may be entered by any one school, al- 
though the students of one or more 
teachers may combine their work into one 
club representing the school. Schools hav- 
ing fewer than ten students eligible may 
enter them for student awards. All team 
entries are automatically entered in the 
Students Division. : 


11. To rate school teams properly, 
teachers must state specifically which en- 
tries are from Junior students and which 
from Seniors. A Junior shall be a student 
in the first year of a two-year (or longer ) 
course or one who shall have had not 
more than five months’ instruction in a 
private school or in an intensive one-year 
course in high school or college. 

“Review” students or postgraduates 
must be entered as Seniors, regardless of 
the length of time they have been in the 
school from which they enter the Contest. 


—— 
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Wire-O-Bound 
Weekly Reminder 








Appointments 


Wd: uery ucnilany shoulA, baou/ 


by Homer Smith 


1° YOU EVER WONDER how the “perfect secre- 
tary’ gets her boss to the right meetings on 
time? How, without the slightest pause in their con- 
versation, she can tell Mr. Fowler that he can see the 
boss at 2:15 on the 25th? Are these miracle women. 
with marvelous memories and oracular organization? 
Not at all! They use a desk diary. 


IN OUR SCHOOL CAREER, the only diary we heard about 
is the secret, locked record of daily thoughts, 
escapades, and trivialities. What fun it was to read 
sister's diary when she wasn’t home! But the business 
world uses a diary, too. 

Whenever there is need to record or plan events 
in chronological order, some form of diary can be found 
that will fit the purpose. Diaries may be “dated” or 
“undated.” The dated diaries have the specific dates 
imprinted, like a calendar; so, they must be used 
during a definite date period. The undated diaries, 
also called “perpetual” diaries, omit any reference to 
the year. So, they are good for any year. But because 
of the added convenience, the dated diary is more 
popular for office use; it serves as a calendar, too. 


THE OFFICE DIARY usually allows one day to a page; 
and, unlike that private diary, the entries in the office 
diary are usually made before any action is taken on 
them. A notation of what happened today is some- 
times jotted down for future reference; but, in the 
main, the notations are reminders of something that is 
to be done in the future. In fact, a common name for 
smaller sizes of this type of diary is “reminder,” or 
“daily reminder.” Many such reminders have printed 
information about postage rates, population, holidays, 
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Addresses 








Bound Diary 
































The Perfection 
Daily 
Reminder 


dg. DESK 
DIARIES 


almanac data, and space for keeping accounts, re- 








minders of anniversaries, and addresses. An index at 
the front helps in locating notations after the exact 
date is forgotten. 


ESPECIALLY IMPORTANT to the secretary of a busy 
executive or a professional man is an appointment 
book. It helps her plan his time and avoids embarass- 
ing conflicts. The appointment book is a type of diary 
that breaks up the working day into quarter-hour, 
half-hour, or hourly divisions. It may be dated or un- 
dated, but the dated one is preferred by the busy 
secretary. The standard appointment book has a day to 
a page, but the secretary to a professional man—a 
doctor or dentist, say—who must assign appointments 
ahead, prefers the type that shows a full week across 
the open book. 


Appress Books or list finders are a “must” for every 
secretary. Bound and looseleaf books from pocket to 
desk size are available to answer any need. 

Right now is the time to order the diaries, calendars, 
and appointment books for next year. Before you 
order a refill for the calendar pad you may be using, 
stop at your office supply dealer's and examine the 
various types of desk diaries now on display. Select 
the one that best serves your purpose and your new 
year will be more pleasant. While you're at it, get a 
smaller pocket edition for yourself. History is full of 
men and women who give credit to such a book for 
their success. With Christmas and the new year so 
close together, the stationers report that the personal 
diary, reminder, and address book are always popular 
sellers for timely and useful gifts. Take a hint? 


Addresses 











HE HEART AND SOUL of any firm, the people 

who keep your firm alive, are — the customers. 
So, if your firm is one that deals with “big order” 
customers, it is likely that the executives who have 
direct contact with those customers will want to send 
them a Christmas remembrance as a friendly reminder 
of appreciation for their patronage. 

If you are secretary to such an executive, he will 
expect your help, and how much help he asks for 
will depend on you. He may ask for suggestions. He 
may ask you to select and shop for appropriate gifts. 
He will certainly ask you to see that the gifts are 
dispatched properly and on schedule. In any case, 
serving as Santa Claus’s helper is just one more routine 
secretarial duty to be taken in stride and accomplished 
efficiently. 


Topays SECRETARY received the following suggestions 
from a group of experienced secretaries to sales man- 


agers to help you with such duties: 
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YOUR Pa ‘ft ™ DUTIES 





Just another, especially pleasant, chore 


1. Do not offer suggestions unless asked to do so. 
Find out how much your executive plans to spend 
before you make specific suggestions. 

2. Suggest only quality gifts. No matter how limited 
the budget, gifts must be quality ones. 

3. Bring up the subject by November 1. 

4. If some customers live near one another, ask 
your executive whether he wishes them to receive 
different presents. He might overlook this. 

5. Get suggestions from the shopping services of 
several good department stores. Find out whether 
there is a discount for multiple orders. 

6. Don't rely entirely on last year’s gift list. Check 
on new accounts that are growing, too. 

7. Be sure to have every present wrapped by pro- 
fessionals. Don’t stint on the trimmings. 

8. Be sure that every present has your employer's 
greeting card or personal card enclosed. 

9. Double-double check postage, addresses, spell- 
ing of names, and delivery schedules. 
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a 
1 Santa Clausing starts early. About first of November, 
: secretary brings out last year’s list, reminds executive 
nad (hy 


s time.” They bring the list up to date. 





Som 5 ES 
After reviewing suggestions with employer, secretary 
studies merchandise, verifies 


eF goes shopping. She 


prices and quality, may ask to have samples delivered. 


& 


™ Selecting appropriate greeting cards may be part of 


”) Santa Clausing, too, although many executives prefer 
to attach personal card and a penned note to the present. 


Final check is made early in December, to 
see that every present is ready, list is com- 
plete, cards are attached, gift-wrapping suitable. 


Final wrapping is strong and plain, with no 
Double-check addresses. Packages are mailed to reach customer 
about a week before Christmas, 


Secretary calls shopping services of department stores 
for ideas, prices; finds out whether they do wrapping 
and whether they give discount on big orders. 


{ If secretary has done this before, she may make the 
selection and place order — directing store to have 
each package gift-wrapped and delivered to her office. 


Executive can quickly sign and add personal note as 
secretary runs down list with him, reviewing nature 


of present. Cards are readied well in advance of shipping. 


Sst 


“tattletale” stickers. 









Designed by Julius 
Nelson, director of 
the International 
Artistic Typing Con- 





The Santa Claus here is pure sampler—all capital X’s made with the 
variable line spacer. To get the lacy effect in the silhouette in the 
upper right, small x’s were interspersed with capital X’s; to use only 
one or the other would look too flat. The other designs are carbon 
cut-outs. With the variety of colored carbon papers available, you'll 
find it easy to make holiday greetings in effective color combinations. 
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PL of the 
TEAM 


HE PLAYER who strains to lob the ball, the 

helmeted fellow who blocks interference—they're 
the ones who are kept on the team. Whatever the 
sport, the competition is too keen to keep anyone on 
who can't do his share. 

It’s exactly the same in business. The competition 
is keen there, too, and teamwork is important. There 
is too much work to be done, too much money at 
stake, for management to bother with anyone who 
cannot—or will not—co-operate with the whole group. 
This fact is so clearly understood by management that 
you often hear it emphasized at business gatherings. 

The personnel manager of one large firm, for in- 
stance, declared flatly at a conference that “the most 
common reason for discharging an employee is his 
inability to adjust himself—to adjust himself to the 
work and to his co-workers.” 

Another personnel manager, with a record for 
maintaining pleasant employee relations, is frequently 
asked what he looks for in considering an employee 
for advancement. His answer is, “His effort to co- 
operate.” 


FoR THE BENEFIT of readers of Topay’s SECRETARY, 
here are this managers suggestions for getting along 
with others in an office. 

1. Be friendly with all the employees, and avoid 
joining a clique. The tight little group is prone to 
gossip, regardless of how well brought up each in- 
dividual may be. 

2. Don't believe everything you hear. Sometimes a 
new girl makes the mistake of listening to criticism of 
certain department heads and she starts to dislike 
them, too, although without any reason. Then, if one 
of these executives should answer her abruptly, or 
neglect to let her pass into a room first, she magnifies 
the incident and becomes extremely antagonistic 
toward him. All this builds up to her own, and no 
one else's, detriment. 

3. Be good-natured. It isn’t smart to have quarrels 
that you can quote afterwards with, “So I said to 
him this and that and so on,” and, “I told him he 
could run his end of the business and I'd run mine.” 

There’s no place in business for a chip on the 
shoulder, as a person sometimes learns only after los- 
ing a good job. 


4. When you are doing desk work, do it quietly. 


CAREER CONDUCT 


by Marie L. Carney 


Refrain from humming, or from snapping your fingers 
or exclaiming when you make a mistake. A show of 
impatience won't help you, and it may cause those 
near you to make mistakes in their work. 

5. Unless a new job is simple and without variation, 
you will make a few mistakes at first. As you learn 
your work, the probability of error will decrease; but 
no matter how long you work, you will sometimes 
make mistakes. Everyone does. It is therefore essential 
to learn to take criticism with good grace: 

a. Admit your mistake, and apologize. 

b. Listen attentively as the correct way of doing 
the job is explained to you. 

c. Thank the person pleasantly for helping you. 

d. Go about your work without further ado. No 
complaining. 

Being blamed unjustly is a situation that must be 
handled somewhat carefully. In general, you will 
find it best to explain as briefly as possible how little 
you had to do with the matter, and let things rest 
there. An intelligent employer will attempt to clear 
up a question at once, but if a discussion should con- 
tinue, with others becoming involved, try very hard 
to keep calm and quiet. Remember, you will still be 
working with the same people an hour later, the 
next day, maybe for years, and a little self-justification 
will not outweigh having caused strained relations. 

6. Take the good things in stride. The raise in pay, 
the new title, the private office, the business trip out 
of town—these are some indication of progress in a 
firm, and they are to be appreciated and enjoyed. But 
a girl doesn’t want to concentrate so much on dignify- 
ing her position that she is practically unapproachable. 
One employer, who was replacing his secretary, told 
a friend, “Others in the firm can’t stand any more of 
her high-hat way, and it’s hurting me in my dealings 
with them.” 


As A GIRL MEETS NEW SITUATIONS in business she will 
find many occasions for being co-operative. She can 
offer to bring back a sandwich for the accountant, who 
has to finish his trial balance before 3 o'clock. She 
may be asked occasionally to exchange lunch hours. 
One of the other secretaries will be very glad to have 
help in addressing envelopes the day she is rushed 
with heavy correspondence. 

The business department is like the sports team. 
They both have to depend on every member's best 
effort to achieve success—success for the group as a 
whole, and success for everyone individually. 
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O. Henry...Richard Harding Davis...Buffalo Bill... 


John L. Sullivan...poets and playwrights...showmen and 


prizefighters...princes and rajahs. 
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EVER WONDERED? 
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Ta a 
by Louis A. Leslie 


I \ PREVIOUS ARTICLE in this series, we ex- 
plained why the eighteen-year-old genius decided 
on the use of the character you know so well for 
r. The story of the t and d is equally interesting. 

Any shorthand inventor has two difficult problems 
to solve when inventing a shorthand system for the 
English language. One of them is the problem of 
keeping the outlines running along the line. Most 
shorthand alphabets tend to go down and down and 
down. This is a serious fault in a shorthand system. 


Younc Grecc made four of the most frequently used 
letters run along the line: n,m, r, L. 


That took care of them. 

Then he cleverly solved two problems at once. He 
assigned the upward character to t and d. Because t 
and d occur so frequently, this assignment balances 
almost exactly the total frequency of the downward 
characters assigned to p, b, f, v, sh, ch, j, and the tiny 
downward characters for s. The statistics of sound 
frequency show that the upward tendency of the 
shorthand characters for t and d just about balances 
the downward tendency of all the other letters added 
together. That is why in Gregg shorthand the writer 
does not have to use special arbitrary devices to keep 
the outlines from sinking out of sight. 


THE SECOND PROBLEM, solved at the same time, is the 
problem of the writing of the past tense. Most past 
tenses in English are formed by the addition of the 
sound of t or d—as in saved, reached, and dropped. 
This arrangement of the shorthand characters insures 
a good joining for the past tense, a joining that may 
be written extremely quickly with a little practice. 

One of the easiest and best joinings in any shorthand 
system is the joining that Doctor Gregg gave us in 
so many past tenses—the down-up joining. The pen 
should go down and fly up like a rubber ball bouncing 
on the pavement. Nearly everyone in a business office 
has learned to write the check mark quickly from 
checking those interminable columns of figures. These 
down-up past tense joinings should be written with 
the same motion and at the same speed as the book- 
keeper's check mark. Try these: 


ey“? fe 


smashed, reached, dropped, laughed, 
raced, urged. robbed, lived. amazed 


There you have an example of each of these down- 
up past tenses. As you practice them, make the pen 
bound up from the bottom of the stroke—the down 
and up should be like one swift motion. The “bounce” 
of the pen on these past tenses is one of the distin- 
guishing marks of the expert; the beginner usually 
stops definitely at the bottom and then reluctantly 
climbs the ¢ or d. 


ANOTHER ADVANTAGE of this arrangement of the short- 
hand alphabet is that many English verbs end in ¢ or 
d, like treat, need. In order to make the past tense, it 
is only necessary to keep right on going up. No more 
time is required to write needed than to write need. 


ALL previous shorthand inventors had been troubled 
by the problem of the blunt angle. For instance, with 
the Gregg alphabet a word like signed would have a 
blunt angle between the n and the d. Young Gregg 
planned his alphabet, however, so that when that blunt 
angle came in the many past tenses in which the n-d 
or m-d combinations occurred, the angle could be 
rounded off into a curve, the graceful blend you know 
so well. 

In order to do this, the inventor had to be sure that 
there was no other meaning assigned to the curve that 
comes from rounding off the blunt angle in nd into the 
blend that symbglizes the same sounds. 

Would you have thought that so much time and 
effort were required for the tiny shorthand stroke for t? 
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When ONE lal ONE equal ONE 


N ARLY EVERY LETTER you 
transcribe contains one. or 


more sentences that are really two 
sentences run together. Each half 
of the sentence has its own subject 
and its own verb; and the two 
halves are joined by and, but, or, 
or nor—like these sentences: 

“We have the quality you wish, 
and we can fill your order immedi- 
ately.” 

“We should like to grant your 
request, but to do so would be a 
violation of company policy.” 

“You may order the entire set, 
or you may order a single item.” 

If your dictator had omitted the 
and, but, or or in those sentences, 
you would have typed two separate 
sentences in each case; for example: 

“We have the quality you wish. 
We can fill your order immediately.” 

But he didn’t—he joined the two 
sentences by and. 


Now Look at those sentences again. 
You will see that a comma comes 
before that little connecting and, 
but, or or. That comma signals the 
reader that a change of subject is 
to be expected. This is just another 
example of the statement that the 
purpose of punctuation always is 
to make the meaning of a sentence 
instantly clear to the reader. 

If the subject does not change— 
that is, if the same subject has two 
verbs connected by one of those 
little words—then it is not necessary 
to use the comma. For example: 

“The secretary opened her em- 
ployer’s mail and placed the im- 
portant letters on top of the pile.” 

“I have filed my application but 
have received no reply as yet.” 

“He must return to school at once 
or find a job.” 

In short—no new subject, no com- 
ma. 


SOMETIMES you. will encounter 
very long “double sentences”—sen- 
tences in which either or both 
halves contain commas or other 
punctuation marks, like these: 
“On December 1, Charles Reed, 
who has been in charge of our 


by E. Lillian Hutchinson 


stock room for several years, will 
become our purchasing agent; and 
Andy Hunt, Charley's assistant, 
will take over Charley's work.” 

“You may send your order in the 
enclosed stamped _ self-addressed 
envelope; or you may, if you pre- 
fer, call Main 5000 and ask for Miss 
Strong.” 


WE DONT NEED to point out to 
you that a comma would not have 
been a strong enough mark to 
divide those long double sentences. 
Therefore the semicolon was as- 
signed to do the separating. 

Once in a while, also, a double 
sentence will be so exceedingly 
short that a red-light comma is not 
needed to halt the sentence traffic. 


“She touched a bell and quiet 
reigned.” 

“I phoned for a cab but none 
came.” 

“Don may write or Dad may.” 


Now, WHAt’s wrong in the accom- 
panying letter? Plenty! You'll find 
some violations of the rules we've 
been discussing, of course; but 
don't forget the punctuation situa- 
tions we discussed in September, 
October, and November. We 
wouldn't promise you won't find 
some other gremlins also! But the 
more you find, the greater will be 
your satisfaction, because you will 
know you're mastering some of the 
fundamental “know-how” that su- 
perior transcribers have. 





13 recognision of the event. 


20 a “second honeymoon”. 
21 Heres to your 50th. 
22 

23 





1 December 1 
2 Dear Preston: 

3 The officers of our company, the member of the Board 

4 and the staff are all awear that on December 31 you will 

5 have completed 25 years of loyal efficient service to our 

6 company, and will become a member of the 25-Year Club. 

7 Your advance from office boy to manager of our Foreign 
8 Dept. has been a reel Horatio Alger story and such records 
9 are not so common as we are lead to beleive. The event can- 
10 not go unnoticed. 
ll If you could have been present at the home office for 


12 this ocassion we doutless would have planed some suitable 
Since that was not possible 
14 we are doing the next best thing. 


15 It gives me great pleasure to present you with the 

16 enclosed check for $2,500, or $100 for each year of service, 
17 and the usual emblem a pin signifying your long term ser- 
18 vice is being sent by registered mail. 


19 We suggest that you and Mrs. Long celebrate by taking 


Cordially yours, 


President 








(The “Key” to the errors in this “Transcription Talent Teaser” is on page 193.) 
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THOUGHT SO, 


TOO 


by Chester Allen 
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by A. E. Klein Ph.D. 


HOW TO TRAIN 


SPEED BUILDING 


NE DAY at the end of the 

shorthand period, Helen 
Johnson came up to me and said: 
“You know, Mr. Klein, I'll never be 
able to pass the 140; my arm gets 
too tired when I take a five-minute 
test.” 

There are a great many students 
like Helen Johnson, and I always 
manage to get a few in each of my 
shorthand classes. All of them, at 
one time or another, come to me 
with the same tale of woe—‘I can't 
get the long ones.” They can take 
the dictation for one minute, for 
two minutes—even for three min- 
utes—but they can't do it for five 
minutes! 


HELEN TOLD ME she thought the 
reason she could not get the dicta- 
tion at 140 for five minutes was 
because she wasn’t getting enough 
five-minute or longer takes at this 
speed. It is only natural to assume 
that if you are missing out toward 
the end of the five-minute take it is 
simply because you don’t have suf- 
ficient endurance. To develop this 
endurance it also seems natural that 
one should spend most of his time 
practicing on long takes. 

But is this the most efficient pro- 
cedure to follow? Before answer- 
ing this question, let us analyze the 
situation more thoroughly. Is the 
length of the dictation the sole 
factor that caused Helen’s hand to 
tire so much that she couldn't get 
all the dictation? When I cast doubt 
on this conclusion, she was very 
much surprised. 

To convince her that her hand 
doesn't always get tired when she 
writes for five or ten minutes, I 
dictated some material to her at 
about 80 words a minute for ten 
minutes. Naturally, she got down 


for the Cong onet 


every word of it easily and without 
any visible strain. “If writing for 
five minutes is the only thing that 
causes you to tire, then why didn't 
your arm tire when your wrote for 
ten minutes at 80?” I asked Helen. 
She didn't know how to answer. 


LeT US ANALYZE this situation more 
thoroughly. The same phenomenon 
occurs in running. A man may be 
able to run the 100-yard dash in 
ten seconds, but it will take the 
same man a little longer than 
twenty seconds to run 200 yards; 
in fact, the longer the distance, the 
slower the speed at which he can 
run. 

Exactly the same thing happens 
when you type. You are able, let 
us say, to type 80 words a minute 
for one minute. On a five-minute 
test, your speed would probably 
drop to around 60 or 65 words a 
minute. 

Likewise, a shorthand writer can 
write for five minutes at 120, but 
for only one minute at 140. The 
same writer will also find himself 
able to write for ten or fifteen min- 
utes at 60 words a minute without 
feeling the least bit tired. But if 
he attempts to write for this same 
length of time at 140, he loses out 
here and there and also feels as 
though his arm is ready to fall off. 

It is not only the length of the 
dictation that causes you to tire, 
but also the speed. A 140-wpm 
writer could probably take dicta- 
tion for several hours at a speed of 
80 to 100 wpm without tiring. 


Now THERE ARE two courses open 
to you. One is based on Helen’s 
idea; namely, that you will build 
up enough endurance to get down 
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everything at 140 wpm if you are 
given a sufficient number of five- 
minute takes at this speed. But is 
this the most efficient and quickest 
way of accomplishing your pur- 
pose? I say it is not. 

From my experience and that of 
many other teachers who have 
helped students along the road to 
shorthand speed, I am convinced 
that this is the longer route to 
travel. The shorter road is based on 
the principle we have been talking 
about these past few months; 
namely, that it is the mind that 
does most of the work. 


How CAN WE BEsT apply this theory 
to building up our speed on five- 
minute takes? Very simply. 

In the first place, let us recall that 
the faster we can think of the out- 
lines—or, when necessary, the faster 
we can piece together the charac- 
ters of the shorthand alphabet—the 
faster we shall be able to write. 
Assuming that you can take dicta- 
tion for five minutes at 120 wpm 
with at least 95 per cent accuracy, 
you will probably find yourself able 
to take 140 wpm for anywhere from 
a half to one and a half minutes. In 
other words, 140 wpm for about 
one minute is the highest speed at 
which you can write. 


Tus (YOUR TOP SPEED) is the speed 
at which you should start to prac- 
tice, taking the dictation for ap- 
proximately one minute. Repeat 
this same passage, adding ten more 
words to it, and try getting it all 
down at 150 wpm. Keep adding ten 
words each time, in this fashion, 
until you find yourself missing more 
than five words. 

The most important thing to re- 
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member is to strive with all your 
might, as the speed increases, to 
get every word down no matter 
how distorted your outlines be- 
After your last try, drop 
back to a speed about ten words a 
minute faster than you started (for 
accuracy practice), writing your 
best outlines at this speed. 

You will, if you use this proce- 
dure, find yourself able to get down 
practically all the dictation at 40 to 
60 words a minute faster than the 
speed at which you started. A per- 
son starting at 140 wpm for one 
minute, for example, will get down 
as high as 180 to 190 words; and. if 
the passage happens to be particu- 
larly easy, he will write over 200. 

Why should you do this? Simply 
in order to train yourself to think of 
the outlines at faster and _ faster 
rates. This, as we have seen, is the 
secret of shorthand speed. 


come, 


Now Go, THROUGH the same proce- 
dure with the next group of words 
in the material you are using (the 
140 wpm writer would continue 
with the next 140 to 190 words). 
After you have completed this, 
combine both these groups and 
try taking them at about 20 wpm 
faster than your starting speed. 

Do exactly the same thing with 
two more sections of the dictation 
material you are using, and then 
take all four sections at about 20 to 
30 wpm faster than your starting 
one-minute speed. (Don’t forget to 
drop back for accuracy practice 
after the last attempt on each of 
the sections. ) 

You will undoubtedly find your 
arm getting tired, because this is 
the highest speed at which you can 
think of the outlines on this prac- 
ticed passage and a sympathetic re- 
action is set up in your nervous sys- 
tem. The tenseness in your mind 
caused by thinking so rapidly is ac- 
companied by a tenseness in your 
hand or arm. But, after you have 
practiced at these speeds for a num- 
ber of hours in the fashion de- 
scribed, you will find the longer 
takes easier and easier. 


WHEN YOU FEEL you can get all the 
material at a rate of 20 to 30 wpm 
above your starting speed without 
too much strain, you can then test 
yourself on some completely 
strange material for five minutes at 
your starting one-minute speed. (It 
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was 140 wpm in the example used.) 

You will be amazed at how soon 
you will be able to get down all the 
dictation at the speed for which 
you are striving. 


THERE IS ONE THING you should keep 
in mind, though—the higher up the 
ladder of shorthand speed you 
climb, the wider the steps become. 
It takes more hours of practice to 
get from 140 to 160 than it does to 
get from 120 to 140. However, it 
vou follow this practice routine 
daily and, in addition, read and 
copy the shorthand plates in this 
magazine and in textbooks, 
you will find yourself getting there 
in the shortest possible time. 


vour 





9:00 TO 5:00 IN A BANK 


(Concluded from page 160) 





VirciniA says she finds her dicta- 
tion full of interest and adds that 
you could hardly count how many 
times the following words would 
appear in her notebook (they 
occur so frequently that she modi- 
fies the forms of some of these 
outlines you will notice): applica- 
tion, administrative, psychological, 
analysis, aptitude, educational, 
qualifications, criticism, benefits, 
ability, performance, — character, 
characteristics, intelligence, employ, 
employee, employment, confiden- 
tial, responsibility, compensation, 
potentialities, supervisory, evalu- 
ation, incentive. 
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The most important sign that 
Virginia writes in her notebook is 
for the word “seal.” This is her mark 
at the beginning of her notes for 
every one of the frequent highly 
confidential memoranda—so private 
that Virginia prepares special en- 
velopes reading: “To be opened 
only by a Personnel officer.” As soon 
as these transcripts are placed on 
Mrs. Denio’s desk, she reads and 
seals them so that Virginia may file 
them in the records room. 


Fittinc is only one of Virginia’s sec- 
retarial duties. Always a good num- 
ber of applications await her metic- 
ulous attention. Everything down to 
the last reference letter and date 
must be included before an applica- 
tion is acceptable. Virginia finds it 
necessary to follow up new appli- 
cants to settle questions that they 
have overlooked, and to remind 
them to fill out and bring certain 
forms and cards they have failed to 
return. 

Every month Virginia makes a 
statistical report about the women 
employees, including the number 
employed, the number who have 
left, their transfer from one depart- 
ment to another. This she finds well 
worth doing accurately and regu- 
larly because Mrs. Denio often 
needs to refer to the data for her 
immediate information or perhaps 
to make a survey. 

Because of her, experience and 
reputation, Mrs. Denio is in fre- 
quent demand by schools and or- 
ganizations for speeches. Virginia 
enjoys typing these because they 
keep her in touch with what her 
director expects of applicants when 
they apply and after they are ac- 
cepted for employment. 


Try TELLING Virginia that she has a 
right to be proud of being chosen 
for such a position and Mrs. Denio 
(who herself started as a secretary 
in this bank) will say, “I am proud 
of having Virginia with me—because 
she understands and she cares. But,” 
she will add, “I am proud of every 
loyal member of our big staff of 
women. I tell them it is really the 
personnel that makes the bank.” 
So Virginia Streeter, with her 
desk in the hum of the Personnel 
Department, may well feel that she 
has a very special part in the making 


of a bank. 








by Catherine Anne Slattery 


HE ENTHUSIASM you show for 


the office Christmas 
tree and shopping for the Christmas 


gifts you'll exchange with your fellow 


decorating 


workers or classmates should carry 
over into your practice on these Secre- 
taria] Projects. 

Enthusiasm is the force that makes 
men accomplish the seemingly impos- 
sible. If, in the past, you haven't been 
able to improve your accuracy greatly, 
it may be because you haven't had suf- 
ficient enthusiasm for the “task.” 

One of our readers wrote us telling 
how she and four other girls in her 
office are working on these Projects 
two davs a week during their lunch 
hour. They can notice the improve- 
ment in their work already. “. . . we 
type with thought, now. When time 
permits, we practice the drills the first 
thing in the morning. They are won- 
derful for warming up the mind after 
it has been at rest all night.” 


“ALL 1 WANT for Christmas is a reli- 
able secretary. I want to feel certain 
that, when a letter is turned over to 
me for my signature, I can sign my 
name to it without having to read it 
over.” That was the wish voiced by a 
businessman who visited our office one 
day last week. We don't think he was 
making an outlandish request; but he 
seemed to despair of ever finding a 
“reliable” secretary. 

Transcribing the shorthand puzzle 
given here each month affords excellent 
practice towards attaining the reputa- 
tion for yourself of being a “reliable” 
secretary. 


THE FIRST TYPING DRILL this month re- 
quires vou to substitute the corrections 
following each “no.” In the second 
drill, delete the repetitions in the let- 
ter. Practice on these drills will speed 
up your ability to type and think 
simultaneously. 


Dear Mr. Bennett: We have received an 
application from John Morris, of Ashland, 
Wisconsin, for a position as sales manager 
in our company. This man has given us 
your name as a reference, stating that he 
worked for you for several years. Will you 
kindly inform us, in complete confidence, 
as to the general ability of John Morris 
and also give us an idea of what his habits 
are and whether or not you consider him 
capable of filling the position of sales 
manager for our company. You can under- 
stand, I am sure, the important part his 
personality will play in his work as sales 
manager. 

Any information you can give us, in 
regard to his character, personality, and 
ability, will be greatly appreciated. We 
hope that we may be able to reciprocate 
sometime in the future. Very truly yours, 


A SECRETARIAL PROJECT 
































Words 
Dear Mr. Arnold: As asked no requested in your note no letter 9 
of November 20 no 23, we are sending no mailing pictures no photo- 16 
graphs to your home no business address, 36 no 39 Cooper Street, 27 
We have no new pictures no photographs showing the old no new 35 
curve of headboard of No. 340 no 220 bed. On the No. 330 no 210 46 
suite, we are leaving out no omitting the panel fram the headboard, 56 
In reference no regard to the changes that you offer no sug- 64 
gest in the dining-room suites, we are running these under an 76 
agreement no contract, as they are not manufactured no made in 83 
our own factory, and shall not be able to make any alterations no 93 
changes at this time. 97 
Words 
Dear Sir: We are very very sorry to learn fram to learn fram your 10 
your letter of November 30 of the bad condition of the bad con- 18 
dition in which the samples in which the samples arrived. We have 26 
have entered orders fur the repair orders for the repair parts 33 
parts needed, and will rush rush them out by express at once, 43 
We are shipping you are shipping you a camplete suite of the 52 
of the No, 270 vanity dressers, vanity dressers, and are also ine 60 
including a No. 222 vanity dresser vanity dresser in mahogany, 70 
which is the only one which is the only one we had had ready to 77 
Ship. We hope this will now complete now complete your samples. 87 
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A JOB FOR 


(Concluded from the November issué 
by Helen Hulett Searl 
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CCURACY is not a habit; it 
A is the result of habits—your 
habits, your typing habits. No two 
typists have precisely the same 
habits; no two have precisely the 
same degree of accuracy. Typing 
accuracy, therefore, is a personal 
thing. What you might have to do 
to type as accurately as an expert 
might be quite different from what 
the fellow at the next desk ought 
to do. 

Let’s review some “case studies” 
in the hope that one or more of 
them may reveal the right help for 
you. As the prince said to Cinderel- 
la, “If the shoe fits, put it on”! 


EvizaBeETH had the unhappy trouble 
of omitting spaces between words. 
Her wastebasket was full of spoiled 
pages, for, as she explained, “It’s 
not hard to erase a wrong letter and 
then correct it, for the new letter 
conceals the erasure. But it’s very 
hard to make an erasure for a space. 
The erasure always shows—” and 
so it does in an open space. 

Then, one day, when Elizabeth 
substituted as secretary for another 
of our executives, she stuck her head 
in our office at noon to say, “I 
wish you'd get me a machine like 
the one I’ve been using!” 

That was the clue. After having 
Elizabeth try a dozen different ma- 
chines, we had the answer. When 
she first learned typewriting, we 
determined, she used a machine 
with a very “touchy” space bar. 
She developed an extremely light 
spacing stroke. Her office machine, 
a standard make, had an average 
tension on the space bar. We had a 
repairman turn a screw or two, to 
make her machine “touchy,” and 
after that—no space-bar trouble. 
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OF YOUR TYPEWRITING 


by Alan C. Lloyd 


Author of Personal Typing 


Nancy, another of our girls, had a 
problem that was somewhat similar. 
The work she typed very frequently 
had an imperfect left margin, with 
an occasional stroke overhanging in 
the margin; yet nothing was wrong 
with her machine. She had the same 
trouble on every typewriter. 

Again, we were able to trace the 
root of the problem back to the ma- 
chine on which she had learned. It 
must have had very great tension 
on the carriage; or else her table 
must not have been level, so that 
she threw the carriage “up hill.” 
She had developed the habit of 
throwing the carriage very hard— 
bang! Until we could get a repair- 
man to adjust the tension of her 
machine, we actually put folded 
bits of paper under the right legs 
of her machine so that she did 
have to throw the carriage “up hill.” 

The habits of learners do carry 
over, forever and ever, once they 
are ingrained. That's why Heaven 
should have mercy on_ students 
whose school provides only bat- 
tered old machines. 


Tue HEIGHT of the typewriter is 
one of the mechanical elements that 
can cause many errors, too. Most 
typists learn on, and in offices con- 
tinue to use, typewriters that are 
too low. The Department of Agri- 
culture conducted a survey during 
the War on correct typewriter 
height and found that adjusting the 
typewriter to the correct height for 
the individual increased production 
ten per cent, and lowered fatigue 
and increased accuracy at the same 
time. 

Check yourself: Assume your 
best posture and put your left hand 
on the home keys. Hold your arm 
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steady while you bend your head 
and look at your arm. The top of 
your forearm, at the elbow, should 
be lower than the home keys on the 
typewriter. How much lower de- 
pends on you—the length of your 
forearm and hand and fingers, the 
height of your shoulders; but if 
the top of your forearm, at the el- 
bow, is lower than your finger tips 
on the home keys, your machine’s 
height is satisfactory. 

If you're like most typists, you'll 
probably have to raise the ma- 
chine—put a box under it, put the 
typewriter on a higher table, or 
buy and use “boosters” on the legs 
of the typewriter—until the finger 
tips are higher. 

Analyze, say, twenty consecutive 
typing errors you have made recent- 
ly. If the great majority of them are 
on the qwertyuiop row, your ma- 
chine is probably much too low. 


SusAN was a fine girl, bright as a 
diamond, but her work was un- 
believably inaccurate. She would 
leave out words, sometimes omit 
whole sentences. Wastebasket. 
Tears. 

Her problem, obviously, was that 
her eyes got too far ahead of her 
fingers. So, to “slow her eyes 
down,” we gave her material like 
this—wits. their by live to have 
animals wild that said be well may 
It—and asked her to type the words 
in reverse order; that is, start with 
It. Susan had to concentrate on the 
copy, rivet her glances, word by 
word. She could type it perfectly. 

After that, we gave her material 
similar to the Secretarial Project 
(see page 181), and it, too, helped 
her to concentrate. Susan, one of 
Topay’s SECRETARY'S most enthusi- 
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astic readers, still turns to the 
Secretarial Projects every time she 
catches herself “slipping.” 


Ozzie was a young fellow who 
proved to be extremely efficient. I 
never knew a fellow who could 
grab up a notebook and take a rush 
letter faster, who could stop typing 
and reach for a telephone more 
quickly, or who was more prompt 
in greeting callers to his corner 
niche. But how inaccurate his typ- 
ing was! 

It took a bit of investigation, and 
then we stumbled over what ought 
to have been obvious from the start. 
Ozzie was so quick, so spasmodic, 
so stop-and-start fast, so full of 
nervous energy that he never sat 
still for ten minutes straight. 

As a result, the angle at which 
his fingers moved toward the keys 
constantly changed. The K finger, 
for example, sometimes went 
straight up to reach the I, some- 
times went far leftward, some- 
times went toward the right, de- 
pending on his posture at the 
moment. No one can type accurate- 
ly that way. A typist has to find a 
correct, comfortable position and 
hold it. 

Squirmers always type inac- 
curately. One of the world’s best 
reasons for taking ten-minute tim- 
ings on the C.T. test is to learn to 
sit still, erect, correctly, and con- 
tinuously. That doesn’t mean being 
rigid or taut. A typist has to be 
comfortable. But a typist has to 
keep the relationship of his hands 
to the keyboard constant. That’s 
why holding good posture is im- 
portant. 

We “fixed” Ozzie by taking away 
his telephone and by giving him, 
for several days, long typing as- 
signments that kept him busy with- 
out interruption. We talked about 
the root of his trouble, too, of 
course, and he quickly “calmed 
down.” 


NEXT MONTH well look at some 
more accuracy case studies. But, 
for now, see whether we've hit 
your inaccuracy problem and told 
what to do about it. Space bar 
trouble? Carriage throw too hard? 
Machine too low? Eyes outrace 
vour fingers? Shifting posture too 
often? Most errors can be traced to 
these five problems. 








Michael Trent’s Suggestions for 


The Meeting of the Month 


1 WOULDN'T DARE propose anything but a Christmas party for this month, 
but I am bold enough to suggest that the most sociable Christmas gathering will 
be more fun if we use some of the following ideas that prove our Business 
Club is still in business. Even St. Nick himself would approve these, I’m sure. 


xk * 


Gertinc READY for the party should include making duplicated announcements 
or invitations to attend the party. These ought to be in artistic typing. The 
December issues of the past two years’ Gregg Writers have fine suggestions for 
these; you may get some inspiration from Mr. Nelson’s artyping on page 170, 
too. Having attractive announcements stirs up real excitement about the party. 


Getting ready includes preparing some other duplicated materials. You will 
want song sheets, programs, name cards, and perhaps a menu. It can be fun, too, 
to get ready a duplicated list of what (the grapevine tells you) each member wants 
for Christmas. These materials ought to be in shorthand, of course, with the honor 
of writing them allotted to the best shorthand penman in the club. He'll find it 
easier to duplicate these materials in Ditto than on a stencil, since it’s easy to 
write shorthand on a master sheet. 


For at least one song, write the shorthand across the page in lines that do not 
match the verses of the song; then slice the paper horizontally or vertic ally and 
give each member a different “slice.” Everyone has to be on his shorthand toes 
when that song is sung! 


xk * 


AT THE PARTY ITSELF, members might be required to wear crazy hats con- 
structed from office materials—typewriter covers, tape, staples, stationery, paper 
clips, erasers, what-have-you. If that idea doesn’t appeal, each member might 
at least be required to wear some office item (pins and clips aren't fair!), so 
that one game for the party is seeing which member can make the longest list 
of the items that others are wearing. (You'd be surprised at how handsomely 
the spiral wire off a notebook can be worn in a girl's hair! ) 


Most club parties include the distribution of inexpensive novelty gifts. Drawings 
are made in advance from a hat containing the names of members. Each package 
is identified only in shorthand when it is placed in the grab-bag. When “Santa 
Claus” distributes the gifts, near the end of the party, he reads the names by 
spelling out the shorthand; and woe be to the person who doesn’t recognize the 
shorthand spelling of his own name—his gift goes to the bottom of the stack. 


There are lots of shorthand games your club members will enjoy. Having a 
race to write in shorthand a list of “What I Would Like to Have” for Christmas 
gay, espe ially if lists are swapped and incorrectly written items are 
crossed off. Having treasure-hunt hints or “Do It Right Now” directions written 
mn slips if paper can be riotous : 


x~* 


AT TIME FOR REFRESHMENTS, lunch partners have to find each other by matching 
sentence halves written on slips of papers or by matching shorthand name cards 
that have been sliced horizontally so that the two halves must go t gether The 
orde r in whi h pe rsons are served would be de termined by the order in whi h 
partners found each other. 
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Refreshments can carry the holiday motif, too. Apples are tagged with slips 
containing the season’s greetings. Doughnuts have shorthand messages on colored 
paper insé rted in the open centers. Cookies are decorated with “Merry Christ- 
mas” in shorthand (takes less icing, anvhow!), holid ty expressions 


or single 
words that members will enjoy assembling into sentences. Clever 


; ommittees 
can invent all kinds of business-flavored refreshments 


At the final climax comes the awarding of prizes. Because the club is a 
a business club, prizes ought to be practi il ones—a shorthand dictionary, a copy 
f the Gregg Scrap Bo kia typewriter eraser, and so on. And even if your prizes 


don't include at least one renewal t Topay’s Secretary, this writer still 
savs, “Merry Christmas!” 
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O.G.A,. Membership Test and 
CONTEST COPY 


(See announcement on page 164.) 
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bite» Membership 


Shorthand Test 


Instructions 


Copy the tests here in your best style 
of shorthand, trying to make your note- 
look as nearly as possible like our expert 
penman’s notes alongside. The tests may 
be written in one or in two columns, on 
your regular notebook paper or on any 
other stationery that will allow you to do 
vour best work. Ruled paper helps keep 
your writing uniform. 

The Junior Test is offered to enable the 
writer to see whether he is practicing cor- 
rectly. It may be taken as soon as the 
copy can be written creditably. The Mem- 
bership Test is offered for those who 
feel that they have developed a_ good. 
practical style of penmanship that will 
assure accurate transcripts on the job. 
Acceptable specimens entitle the writer to 
membership in the Order of Gregg Art- 
ists (O.G.A.). 

Test papers are judged on (1) the 
smoothness and fluency of the notes; (2) 
the formation of the characters as to prop- 
er curve, slant. and joining; and (3) the 
correctness of proportions maintained 
throughout the specimen submitted. A 
“Key to the Marking of O.G.A. Tests” is 
returned with any failing papers. which 
gives detailed criticism of the faults of 
style noted by the examiner. 


Style Studies 


A few words are selected each month 
from the Membership Test copy on which 
you may find preliminary practice help- 
ful. (Junior candidates may practice these 
forms with profit.) Writing over and over 
the printed outline for any word that you 
cannot execute easily (use a dry pen 
point) will give you the “feel” of the 
correct form; and writing an outline of 
your own over several times, one on top 
of the other. will show you whether you 
have developed good control. Note that 
there is practically no deviation in our 
expert's “rewritten” forms that begin the 
lines of Style Studies in the middle of the 
page. You can test your own writing of 
the basic forms by placing the Corrective 
Slide over your notes. 





A fee of 10¢ is required with tests sub- 
mitted for certificates, except for the 
Superior Merit or the Attainment Certifi- 
cates, which are 50¢ each. Pin awards are 
25¢ each. Applicants for both certificate 
and pin should remit 35¢ to Gregg Awards 
Depart., 330 W. 42 St., New York, N. Y. 

















Test Material 


Typewriting Test 
Instructions 


The Junior Test is a one-page plain 
copy test, for which typists are eligible as 
soon as they are able to copy the ma- 
terial without errors. Unless specifically 
instructed here. the candidate may use 
either single or double space in typing 
these tests, whichever will give the better 
arrangement to the copy being typed. 
Headings are to be centered. 

Since the purpose of the O.A.T. is to 
focus attention early on professional typ- 
ing standards, all work should be done 
with a good ribbon and should show an 
even touch and clear, clean typing, well 
arranged as to margin, centering, and 
Valignment. 

Erasures or typographical errors will 
disqualify a test, but all tests may be 
practiced as often as necessary to secure 
the desired result up to the day of re- 
ceiving the next month’s material. 


Senior Test 


Assume that you are an employee of 
the Strong, Moran & Duncan shop that 
specializes in Ladies’ Fashions. You are 
secretary to the advertising manager, and 
he has given you the copy provided for 
this month’s Senior O.A.T. Test to be 
retyped for the printer to set as a cireu- 
lar to be mailed out with the December 
bills. 

Study the rough draft carefully. Note 
all corrections. Mark any other incorrect 
spacings or spellings that you can find. 
Arrange this material on one page as 
artistically as possible, carefully follow- 
ing the directions for spacing. In addi- 
lion, transpose the prices for the two 
“specials,” the Failles to sell at $6.98 and 
Crepes and Prints to sell at $5.95. 
(Note to teachers: Check students’ work 
carefully against these directions and the 
copy shown here. Try not to submit work 
that violates these directions or good 
typing arrangement.) 





All clubs of test papers should be ac- 
companied by a typewritten list of names 
to expedite checking and assure accuracy 
in making out certificates. December copy 
is good as membership tests for O.A.T., 
C.T., and O.G.A. until receipt of the 


January, 1951, issue. 














Junior O.A.T. Test 


(See instructions, colamn 1) 


CHRISTMAS Christmas honors the 
birth of Christ and is commonly ob- 
served by Western churches on De- 
cember 25; by Eastern churches on 
January 7. Before the fitth century, no 
agreement existed as to the date of 
Christ’s birth, nor was there any gen- 
eral observance of the day. 

It happens that December 25 falls 
on a sacred day of Ancient Rome. It is 
also the day that the Angles of early 
Britain celebrated Mother’s Night in 
the religion of the Druids. 

The folklore and traditions of certain 
European countries have colored the 
celebrations there and in the countries 
to which their people have emigrated. 
Whereas the people of Scotland, the 


early Puritans, and some New Eng- 
land colonists chose not to observe the 
day, it is now a day for religious serv- 
ices, gifts, greetings, hospitality, and 
charitable activities in which all creeds 
join. 

St. Nicholas, a fourth-century bishop 
in Asia Minor, who is said to have been 
persecuted and martyred, became the 
patron saint of Russia and of all 
children. His feast day is observed by 
both Greek and Roman churches on 
December 6, but an old custom of giv- 
ing gifts secretly on St. Nicholas Eve 
has become a part of Christmas. The 
Dutch colonists in America are sup- 
posed to have corrupted his name into 
“Santa Claus.” 


Senior O.A.T. Test 


(See instructions, column 1) 
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December Competent Typist Test 








(To compute speed, note the number indicated at the end of the last line you copied completely and add 1 for each additional § strokes typed. To get gross 
speed, divide total by number of minutes; or, to get net speed, subtract 10 for each error before dividing by number of minutes. 

Words W ords 

I have been designing scenery for the 8 In the last quarter of a century, stage 334 
theater for many years. The more I de- 15 design has become a profession and not 34! 
sign the more I become aware of the quiet 24 always a very rewarding one. The de- 349 
role that scenery must take in the produc- 32 signer can learn his craft the hard way by 357 
tion of a play. The first minute after the 41 working in a community theater or back- 365 
curtain goes up the audience should think 49 stage in asummer theater. After the young 374 
of the scenery as nothing more than back- 57 designer has learned enough theater tech- 3x2 
ground no matter how eye filling it might 65 nique to work in the professional theater, 390 
be. A stage setting is only a show window 74 he will soon find himself knocking at the 399 
in which to display a production of a play. 83 door of the union in order to take an ex- 407 
If it helps to project what the author of the 2 amination for admission to that organiza- 415 
play intended, just as a successful window 10! tion. After he has become a union member 423 
display sells a piece of goods, then the set- 110 he is, so to speak, on the market. He must 432 
ting is a good one. If all the audience sees 119 find his first job. Along with actors and 440 
is scenery, then the whole thing might 127 actresses, he will spend much time polish- 449 
just as well be sent over to the Jersey flats 136 ing the benches that stand in the front 457 
and made into a beautiful bonfire. That, 144 office of different producers before he gets 466 
by the way, is where a great deal of old 152 that first job. 469 
scenery goes up in smoke. 158 After he gets a job to design the settings 478 
In the theater there are as many kinds 166 for a play, he reads and rereads the script 486 
of settings to be designed as there are types 175 until he becomes familiar with it. He then 495 
of dramatic productions. Each type of 183 establishes the visual mood of the play. 504 
production requires a background that is 191 Next he plots the ground plan. He must 512 
appropriate only to the special piece in 199 arrange the furniture, entrances and exits, 520 
hand. Whether it is a tragedy, a musical, 208 and levels to fit the requirements of the 529 
or a comedy, it is always the author who 216 dramatic action. Then he must plan the 537 
dictates the performance of the designer. 224 scenes to fit the limited space backstage. 546 
At his best, the designer is the servant of 233 The designer must determine whether a 553 
the play. 235 revolving stage or a system of sliding stages 562 
The designer is called upon to work first 244 is better suited to handle a swift change of 571 
as a craftsman and secondly as an artist. 252 scene in a period of only thirty seconds. 580 
Sketches are easy to design. The designer’s 261 The designer also advises on sounds and 588 
main job is to translate those sketches into 270 lighting. When the scenes are approved, 5% 
the medium of scenery. He works with tin, 279 he prepares blueprints and color sketches 605 
wood, flowers, cloth, and paints, all in the 2x: for the builder and painter and he gathers 613 
same day; and he must be an expert in the 2% together the properties, working on the 621 
use of each one. He designs deserts and 305 scenery anywhere from four weeks to 628 
forests, country scenes and street scenes, 313 four months. And, sadly enough, the 636 
airplanes and ships. He even devises floods 322 opening night is the designer’s farewell. 644 
and shipwrecks. 326 (If necessary, repeat from the beginning to complete a ten-minute test.) 


Adapted from an article published in “Education,” by Donald Oenslager 
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(The material below is the same as the C.T. Test across the page, and it is 


pro vided so 





that you can test and compare your speeds of typing from print 


and from shorthand. Compute your rate on this word-counted material in the same way you do when typing the C.T.) 
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Kepoilei ws 
PEN OR PENCIL? 


by Charles Lee Swem 


Official Stenographer 


New York Supreme Court 


FPAHE INSTRUMENT with which 

you do your reporting—what 
shall it be? The homey, comfort- 
able, dog-like pencil or the scratch- 
cat of a pen? To compare the two 
instruments, there is no analogy so 
well suited as a comparison of 
the characteristics of those two un- 
like pets of the household. 

A pencil is like a willing, de- 
voted dog; humble and homey— 
requiring no pampering, no fussing, 
to get along with. Just show it the 
simple attention of sharpening it 
occasionally and it flows smoothly 
across the paper, without bark or 
bite, always responsive to your 
bidding and willingly taking what- 
ever comes, without complaint. 

Now consider the cat—and the 
pen. Can anyone think of any 
more temperamental instrument? 
It is aristocratic—even arrogant. It 
demands attention, it demands fuss- 
ing over and getting acquainted 
with. And if you don’t perform 
those necessary obeisances to it, is 
there any more obstinate or unwill- 
ing thing in the whole wide world? 


Ir 1s FAsy and pleasant to begin 
one’s shorthand writing career with 
a pencil, perhaps too easy and 
pleasant. A very great many writers 
do so—some of the fastest writers 
that I know started off with pencil. 
Indeed, I recall that one shorthand 
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championship was won with a pen- 
cil, but only one. Today, | believe 
that almost without exception all 
reporters, whether in court or at 
the conference table, use pens. 
Perhaps a pencil can be made to 
write as fast as a pen, but long ex- 
perience has shown that the pen is 
superior for reporting in two major 
respects: (1) A pen induces the 
writing of better-formed and clean- 
er-cut shorthand outlines. (2) Pen 
outlines are much easier on the eyes 
to read, and therefore more con- 
ducive to accuracy in transcribing. 


A PEN IS AN EXACTING INSTRUMENT, 
but its few idiosyncrasies are easily 
learned and mastered. There used 
to be a lot of fuss necessary in the 
selection of a pen for shorthand 
purposes. Today, however, there 
are right Gregg points manufac- 
tured exclusively for the users of 
this system of shorthand. In all 
instances where such a point may 
be secured, in whatever make of 
pen you prefer, your problem of 
selection is solved for you. Such a 
point is a rigid one, with no flexi- 
bility to the nibs, and with a fair 
degree of fineness. Never select 
what has for a long time been 
known as a “stenographer’s point,” 
which is a pen point made for sys- 
tems of shorthand that require 
shading of certain outlines. 
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lt SHOULD BE REALIZED that no pen 
point is suitable to all hands. Rare- 
ly do two people place the pen 
point on the paper at the same 
identical angle. A brand-new point 
is a round, smooth surface, which 
is the best you can expect. You 


must, however, by use transform 
that round surface to a slightly flat 
surface at the precise spot on the 
point that you habitually hold it to 
the paper. That is all there is to 
“breaking in” a pen—the forming of 
this little flat plane on the point at 
the exact spot you are accustomed 
to bring it in contact with the 
paper. 

Remembering, then, the prima- 
donna-like character of the pen, 
simply select the proper point and 
observe that the ink flow is free 
and adequate. The “breaking in” 
will take care of itself by use. 

And then you must feed the fussy 
creature. Feed it regularly and 
carefully. Do not hastily dip it in 
a bottle of ink once a week; but, 
rather, each morning submerge the 
point deep into clean, quality ink 
and briskly pump the ink in and 
out of the barrel several times— 
eight or ten. This will dislodge any 
sediment that might clog the point 
or the interior of the feed, and bring 
a full supply of ink close to the 
pen point for instant use. 


You MAY LIKE pocs and pencils bet- 
ter; but once you have learned to 
understand the spitting, scratching 
creature, the fountain pen—by ten- 
der care and acquaintance have 
“broken” it in to your hand and to 
your ways—you wouldn't take all 
the loving, clumsy dogs or pencils 
in the world for the precious crea- 
ture! 
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FOR THE LADY 
OF THE HOUSE 


by Ruth Westover 


who prefers shorthand to Canasta 
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HOW WELL I REMEMBER THEM 


(Concluded from page 174) 
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Key to Transcription Talent Teaser 
‘ 4 on page 177 


1. (1) Date is incomplete. Should be December 1, 1950. 


(2) members, not member; (3) insert comma after Board. 


sa / 4 ss 4. (4) aware, not awear. 
Oe : = —. > 4 
5. (5) twenty-five, not 25; (6) insert comma after loyal. 


‘i . 
A SPs wt AP ait’ Set tn 6. 7 
8. (8) Department, not Dept.; (9) real, not reel; (10) insert comma 

ail e- fT we” 20. ft after story. 


> 
P 9. (11) led, not lead; (12) believe, not beleive. 


. rd 
7 a. ‘ — ema cal 4) ? 9 yd oad 12. (13) occasion, not ocassion; (14) insert comma after occasion; 


(15) doubtless, not doutless; (16)planned, not planed. 


~ 


Delete comma after company. 


— 13. (17) recognition, not recognision; (18) insert comma after 


possible, 


i a Sg 16. (19) Semic 


17. (20) Insert comma after emblem; (21) long-term, not long term, 


olon, not comma, after service 





You may have had an interesting experi- 18. (22) Insert comma after service 
} ence of your own in the study or use of 20. (23) Transpose comma inside closing quotation marks. 
A shorthand. Why not tell us about it? 





21. (24) Here's, not Heres; (25) fiftieth, not 50th; (26) exclamation 
point, not a period, after fiftieth. 
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- S Ubetian. CARBON PAPER 


for Cleaner...Clearer Copies 





Secretaries everywhere have discovered Patrician—the “Executive” 
carbon paper that makes unsurpassed original-like copies on all type- 
writers. Their work is better... easier because of Patrician’s quality 
and its exclusive time and labor saving features. 

Every box of Patrician gives you an unbeatable combination of 
quality values. The *MAGIC SPOT and Remington Rand’s other ex- 
clusive features mean perfect copies and make Patrician carbons 
easier and cleaner to handle. 

Make Patrician carbon paper your preference. You will lighten 
your typing load... your boss will appreciate your cleaner, clearer 
work... and the economy too. 

A demonstration of the MAGIC SPOT and other exclusive carbon 
paper features will be made at your convenience without obligation 
...and get the folder “CARBON PAPERS.” Call your Remington Rand 
Business Equipment Center or use coupon. 


Business Machines and Supplies Division, Room 2565, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


() Please arrange to show me Patrician Carbon Paper 
and demonstrate the MAGIC SPOT and other carbon 
paper features. 


C] Please send me the folder, “CARBON PAPERS.” 














NAME 
FIRM___ 

Press the MAGIC SPOT 
fn * po whe pO ta 
CITY ZONE___STATE 
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(Continuing “New Products” from p. 151) 


Compact and inexpensive, the Jiffy Mail- 
er holds, moistens, and dispenses postage 
stamps—all by the flick of a finger! It can 
also be used to moisten the gummed flaps 
of your envelopes and the gummed backs 
of postage labels. According to the in- 
ventor, Mr. Gendernalik, 1,500 to 
2,000 stamps can be applied per hour. 


Leo 





Phe Jiffy Mailer is made of clear plastic 
and holds a full roll of postage stamps 
available at any U. S. Post Office. 

The price is $1.95, and it can be ob- 
tained from the Hollywood Mailing Prod- 
ucts Company, 6808 Sunset Boulevard, 
Holly wood 28, California. 


PENNY-POCKET GLOVE. The person who 
designed the Penny-Pocket Glove wins my 
vote for the 1950 “Friend of the Working 
Girl.” He (or she) must have noticed the 
plight of the young Miss who boards a 


SOE SE BOK SESE RAE NE BE RE EE EE 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 





An attractive gift copy of 


DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL 
Written in Anniversary Gregg 


yours, with each one-year subscription 
to TODAY’S SECRETARY placed before 
Christmas. 


One subscription 


(your own or one gift $2.50* 
Two Subscriptions 4.00* 
Each Additional Subscription 1.50* 


*Add 25¢ per subscription for Canadian or Foreign 
postage 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


TODAY’S SECRETARY 
330 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Enter the following subscription(s) to TODAY’S 
SECRETARY and send a FREE COPY of Christ- 


mas Carol on each subscription. 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 
Name 
Address 
City 


Zone State 


(Append list of additional subscribers) 


Remittance enclosed $ 




















bus during rush hours and, while juggling 
packages, umbrella, and what not, search- 
es through her purse for the correct fare. 

Here’s something that is better than 
a man’s trousers pocket—a smartly de- 
signed glove with special zipper pocket 
for holding the small change you need 
for fares, tolls, phone calls, ete. 

The zipper pocket is neatly placed 
under the wrist of the left glove . . . easy 
to get at, and yet unobtrusive enough 
to go unnoticed by the casual observer 
To anyone who doesn't know about th 
penny pocket, the gloves are just a smartly 
styled accessory to the rest of your outfit. 

‘Made of fine, handsewn, double woven 
cotton, the Penny-Pocket Glove is avail- 
able in black, brown, beige, and white. 
Sizes 6 to 7%. Price $2.95. It is made 
by Penny. Pocket Glove, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, Room 411, New York 17, New 
York. 


—EpyYTHE WELLER 


Learn Mail Order 









and 
LETTER 
SHOP 
BUSINESS 


m DIRECT MAIL 
wm LAYOUT 

™ PRODUCTION METHODS wu COPY 
LITTLE CAPITAL NEEDED Want secu- 
rity and independence of your own busi- 
ness or fine salary job? NOW is the time 
to start. No previous experience needed. 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN We show 
you how to add to your present income 
right now. We give you complete 







BE YOUR OWN BOSS! 


3 ans 


for starting and operating your own 
business. Many make $5,000 to $10,000 
yearly. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Armstrong Schools, Dept. T.S. 12 
7217 South Broadway 
Los Angeles (3), California 


Please send FREE book on Advertising 
Name 
Address 


City Zone State 
































on ee ALL NYLON RIBBON 
for Executive Calibre Letters! 


You’ll make the right impression with Nylex—Remington Rand’s All 
Nylon typewriter ribbon. Nylex insures sparkling clear impressions, 
clean executive calibre letters ... letters that will impress your boss 
and his prospects. 

Nylex, with the thinnest of ribbon fabrics conforms exactly to 
typeface outlines. Every letter is clear and sharp! Nylex produces 
consistently better results. Nylex is economical ...a tougher fabric, it 
outwears ordinary ribbons. Thinner, it makes possible a premium 
length...16 yards... for fewer ribbon changes. 

Wise and successful secretaries prefer Nylex—the modern type- 
writer ribbon. Nylex is the secret for better looking letters with 
economy. Change to Nylex now! 

For a demonstration of Nylex, the All Nylon typewriter ribbon, and 
without obligation, call or write your Remington Rand Business 
Equipment Center...or send coupon. 


Business Machines and Supplies Division, Room 2566, 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

0 Please show me how Nylex Ribbons will give me bet- 
ter looking letters, last longer and save money. 


NAME 














CITY ZONE___STATE 
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